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Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
PUBLISH OCT. 5th, 
THE AMAZON, 
By Franz DrNceLsrapr, 
Translated from the German by J. M. Hart. 
Volume I. of the Foreign Library. 
“ The AMAZON is unquestionably the most charming novel that 


has appeared for some time.”’ 
(" Uber Land und Meer, Stuttgard.” 





WHAT MAEES ME GROW ; 
oR, 
WALKS AND TALKS WITH AMY DUDLEY. 
Illustrated by Frohlich, 


Square, 16mo , $1. 
“ A charming book for children..” 


G. P, PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY. 


A NEW VOLUME OF MUSIC 
FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS, 
ENTITLED, 
THE GOLDEN ROBIN, 
Containing : 
I. Musical Notation. II. Rounds and Exercises adapted;to Phy- 


sical Action. LI. Songs for All Occasions. IV. Sacred 
Pieces, 





By W. O. PeRxrs, 
Author of “ The Nightingale,” “Sabbath School Trumpet,” &c. 
The whole forming a most attractive Music Book for Juvenile 
Classes, Schools and Seminaries, and one that cannot fail to be 
Admired by all Teachers and Scholars. 
Price 50 Cents. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington B8treet, Bost on. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
mt Broadway, New York. 


THE XITH VOL. OF THACKERAY. 


This new and beautiful edition of Thackeray’s entire works is 
now publishing monthly, in uniform volumes [20] until com- 
pleted. It is in large 8vo, and has all the original steel and wood 
engravings, handsomely printed in a new ty;e, On the finest 
tinted paper, and is bound in extracloth. Per vol......... $3 50 

VOL. XL—HENRY ESMOND, ONE VOLUME. 





Also, on hand : 
VANITY PAIR.........0..+. © PBs cccccccccccccceed $7. 
PENDENNIS............+++- D xe ccescvenssenscvonet 7. 
THE VIRGINIANS.......... Doo! conaccsnetscsseces 7. 
PEE eanaccccgesesccecicced co cvce Cece ccccccccce 7. 
THE NEWOOMES........... iD et, 060006esacenneeons % 


Subscribers’ names requested. 





FOR SALE BY 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 BROADWAY. 

NO STAIRS TO MOUNT, 
ALL ON THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 
WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 


ENTIRELY NEW 
PARTERRE PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 466 Sixth Ave- 


nue, near 28th 8t. One Block only from Broadwa Everyth 
in the line of Photography promptly attended to. “ —— 


WALLACK 
rreOW OPEN FOR Tit FALL 4 AND K uneren SEASON 
TWO NEW PLAYS. eee 








EW APPOINTMENTS. 
TUM 
EVERY EVENING UNTIL SOStEES NOTICE, - 
Will be presented a new and o drama in one act, entitled 
SIMON BERNAKD. 
To conclude with 


DEARER THAN LIF 
Doors Open at half-past seven. — 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, 


Publish upward of Two Hunprep Trxt-Booxs, adapted to all 
departments of School, Academic, and Collegiate Education, of 
which a descriptive Catalogue will be sent on application. 





HARENESS’S LATIN SHRIES. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. For Schools and Colleges. 12mo. 
$1 75. 


A LATIN READER. Intended as a C i 


F to the Gram- 
mar. $1 50. 





AN INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOK. Intended as an Ele- 
mentary Drill-Book, on the Inflections and Principles of the 
Lafguage, and as an Introduction to the Author’s Grammar, 
Reader, and Latin Composition. $1 25. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN COMPOSITION. 
Just ready. 


This series is already in use in every State of the Union, and 
introduced into hundreds of Colleges and other classical institu- 
tions. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. By G. P. Quackensos, 
LL.D., on the basis of the works of Gzo. R. Perkins, LL.D. 


Primary, [40 cts.] Evewewrary, (00 cts.) Practica, ($1 00.) 
Menta, [40 cta.] 


Clear, thorough, comprehensive; logically arranged; well 
graded ; supplied with a great variety of examples; exact in their 
definitions; brief in their rules; condensed and searching in 
their analyses; up to the times; teach the methods actually used 
by business-men ; make the solution of a question an intelligent 
and not a mechanical process ; perfect text-books; wITH No DE- 
FzoTs. Such is the verdict pr d by teach Such are the 
advantages that are introducing them into schools everywhere. 





CORNELL'S NEW SERIES. 


Primary, [0 cts.) INTERMEDIATS, [$1.00.] Grammar ScHOOL, 
($1.75. ] 


The text has undergone a rigid revision. The Map Questions 
have been brought in all cases directly opposite the Map to which 
they refer, and have been curtailed sufficiently to admit of a 8UM- 
MARY OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. The engraviugs are ex. 
ecuted by our best artists. 

One of the great features of this Revised Edition is ite Magnifi- 
cent Maps,—the result of much experiment and labour—to which 
the Publishers point with pride, ‘‘as the most beautiful speci- 
mens in this line of art ever offered to the American public’’—ac 
curate in their outlines, sharp and distinct in their lettering, ad- 
mirable in the arrangement of names, tasteful in their colour. 
ing, and in all respects unexceptionable. The Grammar School 
contains a PRacTiIcAL System oF Map Drawine. 


MILLIONS OF COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


They are ‘used in the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
and to the exclusion of all others in Brooklyn, Baltimore, Colum- 
bus, Charleston, Detroit, San Francisco, and scores of other 
cities; they are in very general use in all parts of the United 
States in Public and Private Schools. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


HUXLEY AND YOUMAN’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
136 Engravings. 12mo. 420 pages. $2. 


This work, a thorough treatise on Physiology and Hygiene, has 
been received with remarkable favour, and is undoubtedly the 
best text-book on these important subjects that Sci has yet 
farnished to education. 


Single copies of the above works will be mailed, post-paid, to 
any educator, for examination, on receipt of one-half the retall 
price. Liberal terms made for introduction, Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 








WOODS AND FORESTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS. 
Quesec, 19th Juns, 1868. 


NOTICE is hereby given that a sale of Timber Berths, in 
the Sevens Territories, will be held at the places and dates, 
namely 


8T. MAURICE TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Three Rivers, on the 2d day of September next. 


LOWER OTTAWA TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Montreal, on the 16th day of September next, 


UPPER OTTAWA TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Ottawa, on the 7th day of October next. 


The Berths to be offered for sale and the conditions of sale can 
be ascertained at the respective Crown Timber offices. 


@, A. BOU nenem, 


ea 








TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR (868. 


NEW YORK,CITY,, 
Breyoort House, Hoffman 


House, 


Hotel, 


Revere House, 





CINCINNATI, OnTO, 


Spencer House. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sherman House, Tremont House. 


8T. LOUIS, MO. 
Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Russell House. 


MOBTSEAL, CANADA. 
St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 


= CANADA. 
8t. Louis Hotel. 


Russell House 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen’s Hotel. Rossin House 


HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel. 


LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 


OTTAWA, CANADA, 
Russell House. 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
Halifax Hotel, 


GORHAM, N. H. 
Glenn House, 


LONG a, N.J, 
Steteon H ouse, 
WEST POINT, N. Y¥ 
Cozzens Hotel. 


PLATTSBURGH, N. ¥. 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House. 


ees MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
Gregory's Hotel, 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y 








Performances commences at eight. 


90, 92, 94 Grand Street, New York, 





Union Hall, Gantom . 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 











THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
ai Calling at Cork Harbour. 


CUBA .....666 -++- leaves New York.... Wednesday, Oct. 7. 

- «l «s+ Wednesday, Oct. 14, 
. Wednesday, O2t. 21. 
«. Wednesday, Oct. 28. 
.++ leaves New York .... Wednesday, Nov. 4. 


Chief Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


) The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of Lading, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 











































































leaves New York 


CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(ingLanp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE TUSBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
3) BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


Frast Casin seeeeseeees$100 00 STEBRAGB ........... -- 635 00 
Do, London....105 00 Do. to London....40 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do, Paris...... 00 


Lyn by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
d; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 

Rates of ovate from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 

Steerage qaneepe from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends. 

For further information, apply at the a offices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agen 
15 + New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YORK eng & at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consleting of 
FRANCE. seeeeeees sees Opt, Grace.....00... - 3,512 tons, 








ENGLAN «+++ sOapt, Thompson... ....3, 450 
pL seeeesss-Capt, Gr cocccccceed Ol? 
Wet Capt. Cu Be vevseene SSS 
FTTH OREO Oe eee? See 31 
sresseeees Capt, Bo cccccces 17 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA... Capt, Lewin... 3p > 
seeeeeeseesOSpt Prowse............2,876 * 
Pier 47 Saturday, at 12 o'clock M. 


admits of very spacious State 
Saloon ; the accommodations 


issu pas- 
of their frien érpool or Queenstown (Ireland) tor 
a payable here in currency. 
D issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
5 CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 
ty ' For freight or Cabin passage apply at the OFrrices oF THE Com- 
| pany, 57 Broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Oilice 
of the Company, ? Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMIGRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICH, 

Se South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wres.y Ling or Stamens To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

: AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, able in t of 
Britain acd Ireland, or the Continse’ of Burope p yh hy 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CU., 


86 South St. or 23 Broadway, N. Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


STHAM as NEW YORE su» BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON 


L ag ye 4 = | Gamaan LLoyd run 
ar tween New Yor remen, an thampton, carry- 
My the ‘United States Mall, . 6 see 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 


Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, Lonpo: 
; gavee, and SovrHamMpton—First Cabin, $120; Second Cabin’ 
$72; Steerage, $35. Yrom Bremen to New Yonx—First Ca- 

: bin, $120; second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40, Price of passage 
a pe —* ~ in gold, 

These vessel ssels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 


Aes Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 











Bills of itively not be delivered before goods 
2S. ws - - 


cie taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen atthe 
AA “ea, Bor betght or pasmnge enety to - 
OBLRIOCHS & Co. 68 Broad Street, 


RUPTURED 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


© DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his — and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of hi rience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in rsons 
of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘* Morado Grande, avana, 
Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of his personal — the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
periodical visits Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 


of two postage stamps. ETE AER Ee 
- - FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 
WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS,) 


= Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 
to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


"’ ED CARPET CLEANING MacHi NE, 
Still at the Old HANKINSOR: S, sMRROV £3.S and Fifth Avenues, New York. Those having valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, whkewt wet the byteehy =a are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 
the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise gg Be attended to. Prices for Cleaning: Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c.; Axminster, d Carpets Bought and for Sale. Cup taken up and re-laid. 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take Up. Terms, , Cash ¢ on delivery. . KK HANKINSON. 


COMPOSITE IRON. WORKS, 


HUTCHINSON & CO , Exciusrvz MANvrAcTURERS or THs PATENT COMPOSITE Tron RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Fenees, Balconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
0, Wire Railin: ow Gui and o 
ss ORNAMENTAL AND yo 1 TRON WORE. 


and 
95 TINGE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham. 
KUHN & HAEMER, 
Manufacturers of French Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and Mattresses. Carpets and Oil 
Cloths Laid—Curtain Hanging—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order and Repaired, Carefully Packed and Removed. 
No. 1384 BROADWAY, between 38th and 39th Bts., New York. | 


YOUNC B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 
No.f27 EAST FOURTEENTH one. One Door West of ‘University Place, New York. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 
For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 

COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &., 

S59 Carmine Street, New York. 

[6th Ave. cars pass the door.] 




















+ 





PLUMBER. AND "GAS "FITTER, € 
Bet. Bleecker “e Bedtne NEW YORK. 
JOHN. CILMORE, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satenels, &c., &c. 


NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
, One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street, 


FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DEOORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND 8TRERT.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 














N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MAKERS AND 
DECORATORS, 


No, 290 BROADWAY, a7 Universtey Pisce. meer wu Jaton | Square, 
ew tor sta 8 since 
N.E. Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK. Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, 
Makes to order and keeps ou hand a fine assortment of Boots | Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English | Plain furniture. 
Show, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball es, at reason- 
able prices. 














EGBERYT MitLLs, 
CARPENTER AND —, 
838 WEST 20TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Stores and Houses neatly — up, and all kinds of Jobbing 








CHS. FRANKE, 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE- 
FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT. pa sctamnnteccscapdemern” sie 


OFFICES : | 
9 DIVISION STREET, 562 EIGHTH AVE., near 30th Street, | M. A.COLEMAN, 
Senne aes oe kR ET NEW 7a Broadway. Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
ORK Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
Ce Sa ‘in large or small quantities, dyed, | | 959 BROADWAY, New York, [Between Sist and 82nd Sts.] 


finished, and restored in the best style. 
THOMAS A. WILMURT, Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MERCER ST., Bet. Amity and Bieecker St., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURER OF T., Bet. : : 
LOOKING GLASSES, PIOTURE FRAMBS, CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


And all kinds of Frames Re-Gilt, No, 54 EAST T ENT Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
8TR EET, ‘Bd ech West of Broadway. Sixteen year’ exp a Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
in the above business, in Broad — = y affords a guar- diag, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 

anty that orders given to him will’ ve waithfe ly attended to. Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 


JAS. PRINCLE, EsTaBiisxEp 1849. 
TAILOR AND DRAPER. 
611, HUDSON STREET, HEATH'S PATENT 
COR. ABINGDON SQUARE INVALID BEDSTEAD 
NEW YORKM, a 


RECLINING CHAIR. 


«. A. INGALLS, Manufacturer, 110 E, 14th 
STREET. 














| 
| 











HAAS & ROBERTSON, 


272 4th Avenue. 
ELECTROTYPSRS IN BRONZE AND SILVER, 


Platers in Silver, Gold, Platina and other metals. 
Dealers in ancient and modern medals, medallions, antiques, 
wax flowers, leatmoulds and every kind of waxflowers materials. 
A large assortment of ornamental and artistic Electrotypes in 
Bronze and Silver on hand and made to order. 


BROADWAY 4 FIFTH AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTE, Lace Cartains Refinishing Establishments, 
1132 BROADWAY. | Principal Office, 664 6TH Avz., between 38th xad 39th Streets 
Brazilian Pebble 8 les and Eye Glasses for preserving the| Branch Office, 1186 Bxoapway, between Zoth and 2th Ste, 
Signe, a Field and Marine Sens, So. | New York 
UNTER, Optician, 1132 way, & 169 William 8t. 
THOS. DONNELLY, 


FRANCOIS & LOU TREL, MASON AND PLASTBRER, 
Stationers, Prin Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpan Layn| 129 FOURTH AVENUE, Corner of 13th Street, New York. 

A ——— By We supply everything in ong PA Mason and Plastering Work done in Private and 
ae, Public juildings, 





FREY & ZELLWECER, 


FRENCH STEAM SCOURING AND DYBING 
AND 











OUR CUSTOY 
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Literature, 


A SONG OF ANGIOLA IN HEAVEN. 


Flowers—that have died upon my Sweet, 

Lulled by the rhythmic dancing beat 
Of her young bosom under you— 

Now will I show you such a thing 

As never, through thick buds of spring, 
Betwixt the daylight and the dew, 

The Bird whose being no man knows— 
The voice that waketh all night through,} 

Tells to the Rose. 


For lo—a garden-place I found,’ 
Well filled of leaves, and stilled of sound, 
Well flowered, with red fruit marvellous ; 
And twixt the shining trunks would flit 
Tall knights and silken maids, or sit 
With faces bent and amorous ;— 
There, in the heart thereof, and crowned 
With woodbine and amaracus, 
My Love I found. 


Alone she walked—ab, well I wis, 
My heart leapt up for joy of this !— 

Then when I called to her her name— 
The name, that like a pleasant thing 
Men’s lips remember—murmuring— 

At once across the sward she came, 
Full fain she seemed, my own dear maid, 

Aud askéd ever as she came, 

“ Where hast thou stayed ?” 


““ Where hast thon stayed ?”—she asked as though 

The long years were aa hour ago ; 

But I spake not, nor answeréd, 
For, looking in ber eyes, I saw, 
A light not lit of mortal law ; 

And in her clear cheek’s changeless red, 
And sweet, unshaken speaking found 

That in this place the Hours were dead, 

Aad Time was bound. 


“ This is well done”—she said—“ in thee, 
O Love, that thou art come to me, 
To this green garden glorivus; 
Now traly shall our life be sped 
lu joyance and all goodlibed, 
For here all things are fair to us, 
And none with burden is opprest, 
And none is poor or piteous, 
For here is rest. 579 
“,No formless Future blurs the sky ; 
Men mourn not here, with dul! dead eye; 
By shrouded shapes of Yesterday; 
Betwixt the Coming and the Past 
The flawless life hangs fixen fast 
In one unwearying To-Day, 
That darkens not; for Sio is shrivev, 
And Death from out the doors is cast, 
Aud here is Heaven.” 


At “ Heaven” she ceased ;—and lifted up 
Her fair bead like a flower cup, 

With rounded mouth, and eyes aglow ; 
Then set I lips to hers, and felt— 
Ab, God—the hard pain fade and melt, 

And past things change to painted show; 
The sweet, clear quiring of the birds outbroke ; 
The lit leaves langhed—sky shook, and lo, 

I swooned—and woke. 


And now, O Flowers, 
—Ye that indeed are dead— 
Now for all waitiug hours, 
Well am I comforted ; 
For of a surety, now, I see, 
That, without dim distress 
Of tears, or weariness, 
My Lady, verily, awaiteth me; 
So that until with Her I be, 
For my dear Lady’s sake 
lam right fain to make 
Oat trom my pain a pillow, and to take 
Grief for a golden garment unto me; 
Koowing that I, at last, shall stand 
In that green garden-land, 
And, to the holding of my dear Love’s hand, 
Forget the grieving and the misery. 


——_.-—____ 


ROUGHING IT IN BRITTANY. 


Walking in Brittany is no bad way of spending a few weeks 
of & summer’s holiday, for those who love to see a new coun- 
try and a new people, who can fiad pleasure in ransacking 
quaint old towns, and delight in inspecting the time-worn tra- 
ceries and curious traditions of ancient churches. This year, 
O happy bachelor, to whom a month’s recess from labour 
shall have been conceded, after you have selected your travel- 


if you mean thoroughly to see the country, to get away from 
the big towns, and study the people ia their native primitive- 
ness. 

hotel at your journey’s end, each day ; no smiling landlord to 
bid you welcome ; no clean-looking iron bed to receive your 
exhausted limbs, my friend; so, if you mean walking, just 
pocket your tooth-brush, and tramp it with no other luggage 
scarcely. You must enter on your lot for better for worse; 


You are not likely to find a large and comfortable 


your rszor will be superfluous weirht, and your bath-sponge 
will mock you, as it bulges over the largest tea-cup you are 
likely to find fora tub. Argo, my words are to the strong of 
stomach, and Jet others stay away. 

The latter is a course which, for the future, I am thinking 
of pursuing myself; and this from a total want of the quali- 
ties which I have been but jast now advocating as necessary. 
My friend with whom I have been recently travelling, assures 
me, and I am inclined to thirk with trutb, that I lack a cer- 
tain asperity of taste. A diet of broad beans, and a bed on 
mother earth, so that there beno rain under the canopy of the 
sky, would detract but little, | think, from my p!easure, pro- 
vided the discomfort be in company with a cheerful friend, 
and rendered less distressing by the moderate consumption of 
tobacco ; but there are in me a native horror of a suspicious- 
looking couch, a sneaking weakness for such a modicum of 
water as will enable me to perform my usual ablutions, and a 
keen desire for an analysis of strange and uacomely food, 
which combine to mar my comfort at uncouth country hos- 
tele. I had often contested this point with John, my friend in 
question, and have felt very sore at the notion of his suppos- 
ing me to be cast ina more effeminate mould than himself; 
but I fear 1 confess to mysclf occasionally, with great secrecy, 
that such is nevertheless the case. I recollect, on one occa- 
sion, so bitter had I grown at hia derogatory arguments, that 
it induced a short separation from bim during our travels, 
that | might, so to speak, win my spurs. For three mortal 
hours he had been sketching, in water-colours, a rather pretty 
church in Brittany, snd 1, who have no more notion of 
drawing than has a cow, was beginning to get a trifle sick 
of it. 

“ How much longer do you intend to be?” I asked with 
growing impatience, for though I bad smoked two cigars it 
wasn’t lively. 

“ T can’t say,” replied John coolly. “ To tell you the truth, 
my dear fellow, I am beginning to think | suall have to sponge 
most of it out after all; in fact, 1 am thinkiog of doing it over 
again—that belfry isn’t straight, the porch is out of draw- 
ing, and that peasant-girl is in the wrong piace; besides, 
she’s ugly.” 

This was too much. “I’ve been thinking, John, that as it’s 
not woo lively watching you sketch, I shall take my rod, and 
look for some fishing.” 

“T woulda’t advise you ; you won’t find any within fifteen 
miles.” 

“ Well, even so, what then ?” 

“Whatthen? Why, you would have to sleep out some- 
where; and as you woulda’t have me to take care of you, that 
wouldn’t do, you know, old fellow.” 

“T must confess, [ don’t see what that has to do with it.”’ 


“ Well, you know I mean you won’tshitt for yourlf with 
out a companion; well, you are not much of afcliow for 
roughing it.” 


Tais was a sore. 
my boy, any day.” 
“ Nevertheless, you are uot cut out for roughing it, and I 
shouldn’t advise you to go; besides, I don’t know that it is 
quite safe; you don’t kaow where you are going to, or 
whst peopie you will be among—you may be robbed, who 
knows.” 

“ Robbed—nonsense; robbed, indeed,” replied I, in not too 
pleasant a mood, “I'll tell you what, I mean to go, so L’ll 
take my chance of that.” 

Well, iv’s hard to quarrel with John; these painters are 
such cool collected fellows over tueir work generally, aad 
John never loses his temper. He merely stopped for one mo- 
ment, and with a li'tie disappointment in his tone, answered 
good naturedly: “ Very well, old fellow; be itso. 1 daresay 
this sketching does beore you; and as I want to do that bit 
beyond the farmhouse after this, and just take down some of 
the points of that old chateau we passed about two miles from 
here, our plans will just suit each other. Be back to-morrow, 
if you cau, though; I hope by then this frightful peasant-girl 
will be a trifle prettier.’ 
And then I lit another cigar, and again for a few minutes 
watcbej John’s great bold masterly touches, as the lights and 
shades were brought out on the old gray stone, and the foliage 
almost seemed to quiver on his paper over the head of the 
grace'ess nymph. I rather repented my severity; but I felt 
that Jobn’s glove had been down, and that I had picked it 
defiantly up. Vestigia nulla retrorsum. I must go. Half an 
hour of inquiry and preparation, and two or three hours’ jour- 
ney partly on foot, partly in the uncouth cart of a beneficent 
villager, brought me, at about four o’clock in the afternoon, to 
the banks of a somewhat promising-looking stream—brought 
me to the banks of the stream, and lefi me alone ‘n the wild 
est of countries, with little baggage but my fishing-rod, and 
with only a moderate knowledge of the language of the 
country to shift for myself. My first care being for my sport, 
I commenced a perambulatory snrvey of the stream in search 
of a likely spot; a duty for which I was competent, my early 
capture of a brace of big trout in proved. Ere the shades 
of night had fallen on the bleak bills around me, my cunning- 
ly devised flies had proved indigestible food to many a finny 
innocent; but whilst they had been dancing, and bobbing, 
and spurting their insidious evolutions on the surface of the 
water, I had been too much wrapped up in the excitement 
and pleasure of the sport to remember that I was just then in 


“Til back myself to rough it against you, 


— FS 





made up my mind to pack my traps, aud start in quest of food 
and shelter, 


Over those detestable bills I wandered for at least an hour 


Without seeing either a human crea’ure or a human habita- 
tion, and I began to think that my bed, for that night at least, 
would have to be spread in the open. 
best I could, got on the lee-side of the rock, and though the 
wind did creep round now and then, and pierce my scant 
little coat, it was better than nothing; and though my couc! 
ot heather was damp, it was at least soft. 
my fish, and wondered whether I could broil them into a 
respectable meal. 
with my Vesuvians, for this purpose, but of course it didn’t 
answer. 
flints to; 
crack, 
ready to hand. 
Robinson. 


However, I did the 


I bethought me of 
I did my best to light some wet bracken 
The Swiss family Kobinson would have struck two 
ther, and there would have been a blazing flrein a 
daresay with bread and salt, and other accessories 
Bat then I was not the Swiss family 


All at once, I suddenly thought I heard a human voice, and 


my heart beat quick to think that the land was actually in- 
habited after all. 
grunt; but, yes, it certainly seemed to emanate from human 
lungs; then there was a faint sound, as of many footsteps. 
I shouted : there was a reply; and in a few minutes I made 
out against the sky, on the brow of the hill, the figure of a 


I listened intently. It was a kind of a 


woman and some cows. 


It did’at take me long to reach 
them. 


She wae driving her cows in for the night, she said. 


({t is the custom in Brittany to drive in the beasts at night, 


tor fear of the wolves.) Where was she driving them to? 
Driving them home. Well, if the home was only the cow- 
shed, it would be better than nothing. I inquired: ‘Was 
there an inn anywhere about?’ But this was a question quite 
beyond the reach of her mental capacity. Probably such a 
thing as an inn was not to be found at all in these parts; 
possibly my knowledge of the language—— But no; this is 
& supposition which must not be entertained. I would ac- 
compeny her and her cows. She seemed rather surprised, 
and looked at me wonderingly; but I suppose I looked res- 
pectable, for she only shouted at her kine, gathered up her 
tethers, by which they fasten their cattle in the day, and hold 
them together like a four-in-hand, as they drive them home in 
the evening, and passed on without further comment, till-a 
distant glimmering light appeared among the trees. ‘ Yonder 
was the home. Ob, yonder was the home, wasit? Well, 
it didn’t look spacious; but I hoped for the best. 

If a North American Indian, with his feathers nodding on 
his warlike head were to ring the door-bell of a house in Bel- 
grave Square, and, in his North American Indian-Englisb, 
were to inquire of John Thomas whether he could there have 
lodging for the nigodt, we imagine that the powdered func- 
tionary would betray symptoms at least of surprise. It was 
scarcely my province, therefore, to wonder at the stare of as- 
tonishment with which the uncouth family of the Breton far- 
mer greeted the appearance at the door of a barbarously cloth- 
ed foreigner, chattering bad Breton to them, and craving their 
hospitality. I say barbarously clo\hed, because, however com- 
mon an object in England, the eyes of the Breton peasantry 
are little accustomed to the spectacle of a suit of grey dittos, 
and are strangers to the boots of Hoby. At all events, with a 
stare of astonishment my appearance was greeted as I stood 
at the threshold of the somewhat primitive dwelling—aston- 
ishment which was in no way mitigated by my earnest 

for a nigh’s lodging. “Could they take me as 
think?” “ Well, they thought not, but mighttry.” Just then 
[fumbled about my purse between 7 and 

that I should be quite ready to pay for to 
create a motion in favour of my reception from old woman 
of the party; and after a short conversation them- 
selves, it was at length determined that a ould be 
found for me, and I was duly installed a member of the famil 
protem. A somewhat primitive dwelling, I think I said. 
Well, yes, it was rather. I had time to look about me now, 
and take a survey of the apartment. It was small, and nearly 
the whole of one side was taken up by a huge deep fireplace, 
in which sat father and son, leaning over the fire, and smokin 
their pipes, in the chimney as it were, occupying very muck 
the position that you and | would, were we to sit facing each 
other on either hob of a kitchen-range, only that they were on 
the ground-floor, so to speak. They were fine stalwart-lookin 
fellows both of them, especially the son, and looked very wild 
and savage in the firelight, with their long unkempt hair 
hanging about their shoulders ; dressed both of them in the 
usual peasant dress of Brittany—a great broad-brimmed black 
wideawake, blue jacket, and highblue waistcoat, tricked out 
here and there with a little embroidery; their legs in huge 
knickerbockers that might have been, but were not, white; 
rough leather gaiters, and monster sabots stuffed with straw. 
As to their necks, what shall lIsay? We formerly wore out- 
rageously high collars in England, but these gentlemen out- 
fashioned fashion in that respect. They shot up so straight 
and high, those white collars of theirs, from their waistcoat, 
that one almost wondered how they turned their heads at all. 
I have heard it said that of men there are some who 
have mind without muscle, and some that. bave muscle 
without mind, that there are also those endowed with 
both qualities; but that there aregothers who, having neither 
miod nor muscle, have collars. Verily, Dame Fortune has 
not forgotten the peasant of Brittany in the latter respect, at 
all events. . 

I found that I made the sixth of the party, for besides the 
two men were an old woman—I should say somebody's grand- 
mother, probably; a young girl, the daughter of the elder 
gentleman in the chimney; and one, Anna, a dirty-looking 

n of about five and-forty summers, whom I found to be 
the aunt of the young people—sister-in-law, in fact, of the man 
I have just mentioned. The old lady was not occupied with 





a position far less homely than that occupied by « pauper on 
a London door-step. As I tied up my rod, however, and felt 
in my pocket for that robust friend of mine, my cigar-case, it 
did occur to me it would be well, ere I should be quite be- 
nighted, that I should seek an ian. Inn, indeed! looked 
to the front and none was there; behind me—not a roof to be 
seen; to the left, to the right—but all was bleak hill 
and dale, and great dark forest of beach and fir, lit up here 
and there by patches of bright gorse and many-tinted heather 
and bracken. Food for the eye, truly, a copious and luxurious 
feast for the lovers of nature, but, to my jaundiced eye, shorn 





ling companion, and purchased your needless’ necessaries, 
when nothing shall remain for you but to choose a field for 
your wanderings, take my advice, aad give a few minutes ot 
your attention to the idea of seeing Brittany, and I think I 
can promise you some remuneration for your trouble, even 
{ter you shall have quarrelled, as you probably will, with 
your travelling companion ; and after you shall have come to 
the conclusion, as I hope you will, that after all there is no 
tlace to hold a candle to Old England. But let me premise, 
first, that you are a person who can make up your mind to be 
pat out at no amount of roughing it which you may have to 


of much of its beauty, owing to the absence of anything to re- 
lieve the landscape in the shape of a house. Tue ugliest of 
the ugly among those hideous little builders’ speculations 
which we so deplore, as they crop up here and there to mar 
our English views, would have been to me jast now by far 
the most graceful bit of the wild scenery before me. Tostand, 
however, on the banks of a stream about which there already 
hangs a mist, in a light eummer shooting-jacket, is at best an 
occupation which is apt to i 
one of the earliest riddles of my childhood im 


upon 
me the fact of the stationary and somewhat diso 





encounter, for you will have to rough it beyond all question, 


ti ing nature 
of beds; so that, pondering these things, it was not long ere I 


anything beyond rocking her chair, and shooting admirin 
glances at my searf-pin and watch-chain. Anna was en 

in mending some garment or another of necessary but hidden 
use, a useful pursuit, which was not —— interrupted 
by an odd trick she had of rubbing her fingers violently, as 
though they were cold; whilst the youngest of the party, she 
who had driven in the cows, was busily occupied in attending 
to the cooking of some mess, the principal ingredients of which, 
judging from (ue ‘umes which emenated from the pot, I should 
imagine were garlic and onions. The room was half fall of 
susche, and everybody and evcrything in it looked dirty, with 
the exception of the white and well-starched-cap of the young 
cook. However, | made myself as comfortable and happy as 
I could; ta!ked Breton in bad grammar and villainous aceent 
to the chimney-tenants; vainly endeavoured to translate a 
syllable of their muttered and rather sulky replies; felt] was 
roughing it, and chuckled as [ thought o' John. I hadn’t to 
wait very lonz before we were all summoned to the board, to 
partake of, | think without exception, the nasticst mess that 


pall upon one; and the solution of | has ever passed my lips. Garlic to me is an abomination ; its 


savoury odour is nauseous to me, ite taste quite revolting ; and 
yet these good people seemed quite unable to partake of a sin- 
gle thing without it. A capital, but tiny leg of mutton, excel- 
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lently cooked, was spoiled by it, and the fish which I presented 
to them rendered quite uneatable by its presence ; so that, had 
it not been for some good fresh butter, a small tower of which 
aspired a certain way towards the ceiling, aad some tolerabie 
bread, I had run the chance of baving no food for that night 
at least. The meal over, I found there was a discussion as to 
where and how I should be bedded for the night ; and I could 
make out, partly by my small knowledge of the language, and 
ery by the indignant expression on the face of poor Anna, 
that it had been carried unanimously that 1 was to be lodged 
at her expense, that she was to abdicate her couch in my fav- 
our; and ere long, the lady having been brought to see the 
necessity of such an arrangement, mine host proceeded tocon- 
duct me to my aparimeut. I hadn’t very far to go; @ short 
passage led us to a room on the ground-floor, similar in size to 
the one we had just vacated ; and inakind of cupboard in the 
wall, I was pointed out a dirty-looking bundle of blankets and 
mattress, wherein and whereon, 1 was informed, 1 might pass 
the night. Well, beggars must not be choosers, you know, 
but I confess I did feel a slight shudder as I gazed at my unin- 
viting couch. 

Hunting-men say: “The more you look the less you like 
it;” I recollect having said so myself once to a less fortunate 
friend on the wrong side of a fence, over which my horse bad 
safely carried me sgainst my will; and the present I felt to 
be an occasion in which my philosophy might well be self- 
applied. So I looked another way instead, and took a gene- 
ral survey of the apartment, as a cat will do before be setiles 
down. Picture my amazement at discovering that besides 
my own, there were no less than three other beds in the room, 
an awful discovery for one who is always so nice and parti- 
cular about a room to himself. There they were, however, 
three couches let into the wall similarly to mine, and all three 
bearing the same dirty appearance. Unless there were other 
men attached to the establishment, I was at a loss to conceive 
for whom they could be intenaed ; and then it flashed across 
me, that as | knew myself to be occupying Anna’s bed, this 
could scarcely be the arrangement. No; after al, I was at 
all events, to enjoy (?) the room to myself, and with this re- 
flection I laid myself down, and prepared for sleep. Now, if 
you really wish to sleep, it often happens that a steady course 
of preparation will defeat your object; having turned myself 
round three times, and having a3 many times persuaded my- 
self I was dropping into a doze, | was suddenly startled to 
hear the door of my apartment gently opened. Lostant 
thoughts of robbery, immediate preparations for self-defence 
ensued, and I bounded from my bed almost into the very 
arms of the old lady of the house. So I meekly crept back 
again, to wonder what the prudes of civilised life would say 
to father, son, and daughter, sister-in-law and mother, all 
packing for the night in the same apartment ; to wonder, also, 
what my friends would say to my making one of the party. 
How the operation of disrobing was conducted, I don’t know; 
it took a marvellously short time, if it was done at all. Whe- 
ther disrobed or not, they were all in bed in a very short 
time ; and for a good hour | lay gazing at the dying embers 
of the fire—there was a fire lighted even in here—and listen- 
ing to the even breathing and deep snoring of my five cham- 
ber-com panions. 

Well, I was just beginning to drop off myself in reality—no 
fancy this time—when I thought I heard a slight whisper 
from Anna. Being at best but a light sleeper, the sound at 
once awoke me. It was repeated. “Jules, Jules” [that was 
the son), “1 think he sleeps now.” 

Think he sleeps now, indeed? What did it matter to her, 
I should like to know, whether I wereasleep or not? Tender 
solicitude, but on what account? 

“ Are you sure ?” was the whispered reply. 

“Yes; I think it’s quite safe.” 

Holloa! this was more than I liked. I don’t know that I 
am very nervous, usually, but what did thismean? This was 
a very wild spot. I was utterly alone smongst them. John 
had said I might be robbed, how foolish of me not to listen to 
him. Now | came to think of it, I didn’t balf like the look 
of that Jules: a nasty look about him, and an unpromising 
sulky manner. Jules was six feet at least, and a fine strongly- 
built fellow ; in my highest heels, I had never yet quite craned 
up to five feet six inches. Nevertheless, if there should be 
anything in this, [ wouldn’t be quite quiescent either. Bah! 
what an ass bad I been to show my purse, as I hai done. 

“ Be careful, Jules: talk low; you will wake him,” hissed 
the old lady. Ab! theold hag bad been eyeing my jewellery, 
I recollected, all the evening. 

“ Make sure he sleeps,” growled the old man. 

The whole hive was about me. Just then, I distinctly heard 
a foot rest on the ground from one of the neighbouring 
couches. I listened. Somebody was creeping towards me. 
With a desire to postpone my fate, whatever it might be, 1 
turned in my couch to convince them “it was not safe.” 
There was an immediate and precipitate retreat of the aggres- 
sor to the couch: and then all was quiet again, save for the 
deep snoring, which | now knew to be false, of the old man 
and his son. 

For a whole hour more, at least, this continued, during 
which I lay in an agony of nervousness ([ won't say frizht, 
because it sounds so bad) cowering in my bed, and expecting 
every minute to feel Jules’s strong band at my throat, or his 
knife at my breast. I thought of the awful stories I bad read ; 
my imagination worked on them, and conjured up situations 
infinitely more ghastly, in which I should play a principal 
part. 1 pictured myself held down by the old man, while his 
son should perpetrate on me some tearful act of brutality. I 
weat further, and saw them burying me darkly beneath the 
stone floor, and thought of the search for me growing more 
and more hopeless; of my friends becoming more and more 
reconciled to my loss; whilst my body should be rotting in 








the cold soil beneath this detestable house. Come what may,| about the wise provision by which a 
I resolved that nothing should make me sleep that night. So] years is denied us; but, in this case, the is 
drawn aside, and we look with horror on the ravages which 
Time, in our imagination, has already made. The magician’s 
mirror shows the maiden her future lover; the far more ac- 
curate glass of the mother-in-law’s face shows the husband his 
future wife—that is, his wife as she will be thirty years hence. 
Now, when two people grow old together, they either do not 
remark the signs of increasing age, or they charitably include 
themselves in the portrait, aad regard the alteration as appro- 
maintaio & 

personal re are concern- 
ed. But the husbaad who is suddenly confronted by a picture 
of his wife with thirty years added on to her appearance, is in 


I lay perfectly quiet, listening to the ticking of my watch be- 
neath my pillow, and consoling myself with the melancholy 
idea thai each tick brought me oearer to the morning and the 
light of day. And then | thought of John, and as T thought 
ot him, | own that this time the consciousness that I was 
roughing it did fail to convey its meed of consolation. Poor 
Jobo, be would be waiting for me to-morrow, and where 
should lbe? I wondered if I could gleave about me some 
token, some writing which might be found on me. I was 
afraid, however, that it might be hard to write beneath the 
bed-clothes, even had I the means. I pictured to myself some 
happy discoverer, 7 hence, alighting with triumph on my 
whitened bones; 1 saw them caretully preserved, and taken 
for investigation to bis archeological society. 1 drew for my- 
self a fancy sketch of the eager and delighted faces of the 
learned members of the society as they examined the few but- 
tons which should be the sule remnants of my clothing, the 
ingenious suggestions that should be hazarded thereon, and 
the learned paper which my discoverer would read to his 
crowded audience in Paris. had just arrived at this inter- 


heard a whisper. Yes, they were quite sure I was asleep now, 
all of them. I lay as still as a mouse, and awaited the result. 
There was a rustle by my bed as of a female garment; a light 
was passed before my eyes backward and forward. Was 
Anna about to recapture her bed by force of arms? “ Quite 
asleep,” she whispered. I trembled all over with excitement. 
I gathered myself quietly together, ready for a wild spring 
when the exact moment should come. would at least die 
game; I would fight and struggle, however great the odds. So 
that I might be well on my guard, as the candle was gone, I 
quietly opened my eyes to take a survey of the enemy’s ma- 
neeavres. Whatascene! The whole family were gathered 
round the last embers of the fire, apparently en in the 
somewhat mysterious and indecorous proceeding of stripping 
themselves to the waist. Anna feels for a jar on the shelf over 
the tire. There is a powerful and unpleasant smell of eulpbur 
in the room: they are all engaged in rubbing themselves and 
eaca other. The sulphuric smell grows intense. Am I to be 
stifled? Will they rush suddenly from the apartment, and 
leave me to suffocate? Anna is rubbing herself more furiously 
than all the others; she applies sulphur between her fingers. 
Eugh! Horror! horror! I seeitallnow. The rubbing be- 
comes infectious. I rub too, madly, furiously, Rub!—no, 
tear and scratch myself. Alas for the fate which led me to 
this awful abode! Alas for the infatuation that allowed me 
to rest in Anna’s vacated bed ! 

Lleftthe house next morning, feeling like a very leper. 
There was a dog sitting on the door-step. As 
wriggled himself into an ungainly attitude, and commenced 
scratching. I bad not noticed it before: he had the mange. 
“There is nothing for it but sulphur, my dear fellow,’’ said 
John, as he moved his camp-stool a yard from me. 
“ Time, my dear sir—it will take time,” said my doctor. 





again seek the hospitality of Jules and his family—before 
again lodge at Anna’s expense. 
————_e———_—_— 


ON A CERTAIN CURIOUS CUSTOM. 


of a fetish ; and in our fright we never cease to 
homage, or devil-worship, to this evil deity. 


delight in his eyes. 


I came up he 


And it did take time. But time will be immeasurable before 1 . t { 
] | Savage penetration already discovered that mothers-in-law got 


Ethnologists have found much significance in the fact that 
traditions, habits, and customs of a precisely similar kind are 
found among savage peoples apparently widely sundered by 
geographical distribution, and differences of race. Few of 
Lbose customs are more singular than that which enacts that 
a man shall never look upon the face of his mother-ia-law 
after he is once married. As this custom obtains among the 
Caffres of South Africa, among severa! of the Australian tribes, 
and among many of the Polynesians, it is assumed that these 
various races of men are derived from a general stock. We 
preter to look upon this custom, however, as testimony to the 
existence of a natural law—as a piece jof wisdom indigenous 
to each of these countries and the direct growth of individual 
experience. In England the satire of mothers in-law has long 
been ranked among polite accomplishments; and young gen- 
tlemen who never bad a mother-in-law, and who are much 
too circumspect ever to know what a mother-in-law is, can 
rattle you off stinging epigrams by the dozen. In fact, the ab- 
stract mother-in law has been elevated amongst us to the rank 

y a sort of 
hatever may 
be the character of our own particular mother-in-law, we ail 
regard mothers-in law in general as a sort of vague, indefin- 
able evil. The young husband, indeed, is rather glad to bave 
& scape-goat on which to hang all the inconveniences and dis- 
agreenbie accidents of marriage, so that his wife may still bea 


Henri Murger, speaking of a youn nae was as near 
being a wife as the fashions ef the Parisian Bohemia permitted, 
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just when his eyes have been cleared of the scales of courtship, 
and he is beginning to scrutinise his wife with the affectionate 
curiosity of a young husband, he is confounded by the ghastly 
possibili'y of her becoming like his mother-in-law. Lustantly 
he flies to that respected lady, and eagerly scans her face to 
see whether the daughter takes after her father or her mother. If 
he can trace a likeness to the mother, he is rendered miserable 
for life. He knows what his wife is going to be. He does 
not see that he too may change. He looks torward, and 
imagines himself still a young man, with a frightful, stout old 
creature, possessed by a fancy for gaudy colours and inappro- 
priate costume, for his wife. Ever afterwards, he sees her 
through this ——— halo of anticipation; and while ap- 
pearances are quite sufficient to upset bis menta! equilibrium, 
there may, perhaps, be added the further horror of a bad 
temper. He no longer takes his wife for what she is; he looks 
upon her as though she were now the picture which his 
excited imagination conceives: and it was to obviate the pos- 
sibly disastrous effects of such a vision constantly recurring 
to the mind, that those savage tribes—as we presume— 
prescribed the wholesome rule that a husband should 
never, after marriage, look upon the face of his mother-in-law. 

Some people may see in this ancient custom only the evi- 
dence of a wretched parsimony. They will say that the savage 
mind did not trouble itself about how a wife might look, but 
was particular that household expenses should not be increased 
by the presence of an additional member. 

Are we thrown back, then, on the supposition that in such 
earlier portions of the earth’s history as have escaped both 
buman tradition and writing, the experience of mankind had 
informed them that it was not good for a man to be in the 
society of his mother-in-law; and that this experience was 
translated into a social law, or custom, which was observed 
long after the cause of its institution had been forgotten? Had 


up linen (or such substitutes for it as were then in fashion) and 
love-quarrels with equal dexterity; and that their skill in 
controlling, directing, or abridging the latter, was as nothing 
compared to their power of initiation? If we are to set aside, 
on the ong hand, the notion that the Polynesian did not like 
to be reminded of what his wife was likely to become, and, on 
the other hand, the notion that he did not want to be at the 
expense of supporting his mother-in-low, it follows that his 
reasons for desiring the absence of his relative must have been 
remarkably similar to those which are sometimes expressed 
in our own day. This is a sufficiently notable discovery ; be- 
cause we sometimes see it stated that a man’s dislike for his 
mother-in-law is an unnatural product of a late civilisation. 
We are told tbat all the fine human affections are dying out 
before the spread of that morbid mental analysis and social 
materialism which mark our present time; and we are 
inclined to look upon the man who hates his mother-in-law as 
one of those historical monsters who commenced their career 
by torturing blue-bottles, proceeded from that to stealing their 
brother's penknife, and ultimately ended their days on the 
scaffold, amid the howlings and hootings of a nation. Perhaps 
the fact that he has the authority of generations of savages to 
countenance him, does not much better the position of the 
modern mother-in-law hater; but it shows, at least, that the 
effect of a mother-in-law upon a housebold was perceived at a 
very early period of the world’s history. One difference 
between the savage and the civilised man is, that the former 
at once adopts the handiest expedient with which to obtain 
an immediate good, while the latter has a tendency to seek 
for first principles, and takes care that he does nothing to ia- 
jure the general interests of morality. But, in the present 
case, migit we not accept the lesson of a venerable experience, 
and adopt a custom which has proved its worth by remaining 


says: “Elle raccommode Je linge tras mal, et les querelies | Pe*Maneat through so many centuries? 


d@’amour tés bien.” It is obviously of the higbest importance 
that the iil-conduct of the linen should be blamed on some- 
body else, so that the wife may still be solely regarded in the 
light of a divine mixer and settler of love-quarreis. 

But, at present, we have nothing to do with the scandal 
which half-a-dozen centuries bave talked of mothers-in-law. 
We have to do with one of those savage customs which are 
almost always found to be based upon physiological considera- 
tions, If we could only get at the bottom of many of those 
religious ceremonies which now puzzle us so much, we should 
find that they were the ingenious expedient of some old Egyp- 
tian priest or Indian Brahmin to get the Dam around him 
to obey this or that useful sanitary law. Now, the mere fact 
that this regulation, of which we speak, should be found on 
such widely separated continents as Africa and Australia, 
points to the conclusion that it must have been suggested by 
some common necessity of human nature. Why was it, then, 
that these savages discovered that it was better for a man not 
to look on his mother-in-law’s face? Primarily, we may sug- 
gest, because that his mother-in-law was a picture in anticipa- 
tion of what his wife was likely to be. fore marriage, a 
man’s mind is not in the mood for the cold processes of com- 
parison and deduction; but, after marriage, he ns to con- 
sider what sort of bargain he has made, and is his wife 
with a more critical air. Let us say that both husband and 
wile are young, and that she is handsome. Very well; if he 
looks at her alone, he is satisfied. Bat suppose that her mother 
is constantly within sight; and that the mother has all the 
weak points of the daughter developed and rendered promi- 
nent by the progress of years. Naturally—inevitably, indeed 
—the husband looks upon bis mother-in-law as a representa- 
tion of what his wife is likely—nay, is certain to become. _It 
is through this veil that he now looks at the daughter. He 
detects wrinkles where otherwise all would be smooth ; he 
exaggerates the rounded shoulders, the stooping neck, or the 
knotted fingers ; he already graces her with premature grey 
hair, We ofien bear juvenile philosophers talking sagely 
know of the coming 
ly curtaia 





CLARET AND BURGUNDY. 


In this burning August weather, when the hot air is tingling 
and quivering over the dry cany stubbles, it is pleasant to 
think of the fast coming French vintage, when the pure fresh 
cool perfumed juice of the Claret grape will be gusbing forth 
in purple floods into the broad deep vats of Chateau Margaux 
and Chateau Lafitte—when the presses of Latour and Haut 
Brion will be growing crimson with the vine’s blood, when 
the noisy blouses will be trampling down the clusters of La 
Rose aad St. Estephe, and the reddened fingers of the laugb- 
ing French girls will be toiling all day in the vineyards ct 
Langon and St. Julien. 

Gascony, the province our Black Prince once trampled 
over, he and his mailed horsemen, will soon rejoice in its 
vintage. The pure light fresh harmless Claret wine, its colour 
borrowed from the ruby and the amethyst, its perfume from 
the raspberry and the violet—the wine so delicate and fine in 
flavour, will come pouring from a thousand casks, scenting the 
air and refreshing the hearts of the hunest workers. 

Gascon wine may be thin, and what the port wine drinker 
of former days would call “sour,” and it may deserve even 
more offensive epithets, but it is harmless; and it has this 
great advantage cver the fuller toned and more generous Bar- 
gundy, that it is better fermented, and bears a sea voyage bet- 
ter: the best Burgundy being indeed scarcely transportable 
across the water, except in bottles, while even the lower class 
of the Bordeaux wines improve by a sea voyage. 

The mere common Méoc, or vin ordinaire, is not a wineof 
much body. Nobody will say itis. It is acid, mawkish, and 
unsatistying—it takes a great deal of it to exhilarate even the 
liveliest Mercutio. Upseta glass of it on a clean tablecloth, 
as an experiment; it will leave a broad stain of a purple 
colour, getting paler and paler to the edge, until it ends in an 
almost colouriess margin, not darker than the dye lett by plain 
water. Our theory is, that that centre core of darker purple 
represents pure wine, and the paler selvage adulterating we- 


priate. A husband and wife growing old 
perpetual youth, so far as their 


a different position. Suppose, for instance, that she 
to a family which has a decided tendency 
gradual process by which she might become 
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a sylpb-like creature of eighteen into & monstrous woman of 
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Hawthorn satirised—would be quite unnoticed by him under 
i circumstances. Perhaps 


ter, which has never thorougbly combined with tne juice of 
the Bourdeaux grapes. One would have thought that the vil- 
lanous adulterator who poisons all our food would have dis- 
dained to lay his hand on the poor meek Medoc; but, the 
more’s the pity, he has taken Medoc under bis special patron- 
age. Dr. Gaubert, a French author on wines, says that 4 
wholesale dealer in Paris, in the banlieue, can make a barrel 
of wine to pass for Bourdeaux, which he can sell! at ninety- 
three francs—the price of the genuine wine being one hun- 
dred and fifteen francs for the same quantity. He can intro- 
duce it into Paris, duty included, for one hundred and 
twenty-nine francs, and adding one-seventh of water, can clear 
sixteen francs forty centimes by the sale. This compound is 
made of Bourdeaux, Sologne, Sarnnois, Narbonne, and wa- 
ter. M. Lebeuf, in his work, Amelioration des Vins, gives the 
well-known trade recipe for imitation Bourdeaux : 

CDORRONY COU WER.» ooo cccccseccecee. 70 litres. 
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THE ALBION: - 





Cette, Bourdeaux, Marseilles, and Montpelier are famous 
for manufacturing wine. In the Moniteur Vinicole there are 
constantly advertised preparations to give bouquet and flavour 
to Bourdeaux, such as: 

Aoo lat de Framboises, parfume. 

Extrait de Bordeaux, or Seve de Medoc, un flacon suffi pour 
donner le bouquet des vins de Medoc. 

Seve de Medoc (dite Saint Julien) pour donner du parfum 
aux vins, augmenter leur bouquet. 

Teinte Bordelaise, pour colorer et conserver les vins, 

For the most part, as M. Lebeuf confesses, Bourdeaux wine 
is a brewed, mixed, coloured, alcoholised, perfumed, and ar- 
tificial product. 

The vintage will soon begin on the flinty hills of Medoc; 
the flinty-hearted vineyard proprietors are, no doubt, already 
planning their adulterations. Well, it cannot be denied that 
the pure fresh Claret of the Gironde does get its unwholesome 
doctoring purposely to fit it for the British palate. We might 
bear with the natural infusion of waggon loads of weavils, 
green caterpillars, red ants, money spiders, and such inferior 
denizens of Gascony ; but is it not hard that the heavenly 
juice, ripened in those little purple skins by the soft sunshine 
of the sua of France—that juice so cool, so pure, so fresh, so 
harmless—should be chemicslly poisoned for us by the shuf- 
fling merchants of Cette and Bourdeaux? 

We groan as we confess the fact that there is no doubt that 
the ordinary Claret sold in England is a mixed, spurious, 
fired, corrupt beverage. We begin with the simplest proof. 
Look out Cette, the great fortified sea-port in the department 
Herault, in the best and latest Gazetteer, and what will you 
find? 

“ Cette is defended by a citadel”—and so on. 

Then come the damning words: 

“Imports Benicarlos wine from Spain, for mixing with 
French wines for the English and other markets.” 

The gazetteer has no doubt about the fact—states it bluntly, 
and in as matter of course a way as il he were saying that Bir- 
imingham makes buttons, or Coventry makes ribbons. 

Itis universally understood that the pure raspberry and 
and violet-stained juice, when picked and trodden before fer- 
mentation, is sprinkled with brandy—four gallons and a half 
to a vat of several thousand gallons. This is to christen it for 
exportation. Ata later season, the long-suffering wine is 
again dashed with Hermitage and alcohol, to warm and 
heighten it. This is called, in the Méjoc districts, “ working 
it.” These admixtures, it is well known, alter the delicate 
quality and refinement of the clarets so tampered witb, and in 
time change their rich pure colcur into a faded brickdust, and 
cause them to secrete a deposit. Then come in the diabolical 
wine mixers again, the Obenreizers of the Bourdeaux quays. 
The Benicarlos wire is openly used to restore the body of 
nearly worn-out Médoc. Ruesia, Prussia, and Holland, are 
all spirit-drinking countries; but they do not purchase these 
chemical manufactures with the fanciful labels. I need 
ecarcely say that the common white wines of Blaye, Libourne, 
and Réole, and the poor, thin, acid Bas Medoc, are all tumbled 
into the vats of spurious Cha eau Lafi'te. 

We all know the form of defence that wine merchants take 
up. The quiet astonishmsnt at a novice’s indignation. The 
ar of intense inherent knowledge, through glittering and su- 
percilious spectacles, at the reassertion of old calumnies, 
“ Exploded, sir, exploded!” But let us hammer again at the 
old abuses and set up the Obenreizers in the iron-clamped pil- 
lory of logically proved facts. Mr. Beckwith, who has re- 
printed the report on wines made by the English exhibitors 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and who is a fervid admirer 
ot Bourdeaux Claret, says positively that “it is notorious that 
there is openly sold every year at least one hundred times as 
much Chateau Lafitte and Chateau Margaux as is produced” 
and he argues, with some jastice, that 1t would be better if 
the wine merchants of Bourdeaux, like their brethren at 
Oporto and Cadiz, sank the individuality of their vineyards 
and trusted to their own good repute for honesty and inte- 
gtity. M. Lebeuf, in his Amelioration des Vins, has proved 
that faded wine or wine injured by oidium can be restored by 
adding some black wine or putting a litre ot Bordelaise dye 
to each hectolitre. One litre of Bordelaise gives as much 
colour as fifteen litres of Narbonne. The black wine, how- 
ever, often excites fermentation, aud turns the wine sharp or 
bitter. 

Here also is another proof. Mr. Shaw, in writing upon 
French wines, says the quantities of first growth of the Medoc 
in the year 1865 and 1867, were in 1865, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty hogsheals, or about forty-two thousand 
three hundred and twenty dozen, and in 1867 one thousand 
and eighty hogsheads, or twenty-four thousand eight hundred 
and forty dozen of best claret for her own consumption. 
Where does all the rest come from? Horrible question. 


The Medoc district, a plain on the side of the Gironde, in- 
tersected by low, gravelly, flinty hilis, has always been and 
always will be a district specially favourable to the vine. The 
generous sun glows on iis grey flints and its warm reddish 
xravel, which refleet the nourishing heat of day and retain it’ 
through the night. The endless varieties of soil (the exposure 
does not much matter) affect the vine, which is so sensitive 
and spiritual a plant that the quality of its fruit is often affect- 
ed by causes never discoverable by the grower. The poor 
wine of Branne Mouton is only divided by a footpath from the 
L..fitte district, and yet it always sells for one-third jess. The 
Vigueron Frangois, a technical book used by vine growers, 
mentions that in the department cf the Cote d’Or there is a 
small vineyard on Mont Rachet. It is divided into three sec- 
tions by small footpaths. The exposure is the same, the cul- 
ture the same, and the soil apparently the same, at least in 
the top layer, and as far as the spade or plough can go, yet 
the first, the Canton de l’Aine, prcedaces a white wine of spirit 
and fineness, a ouity flavour, and a powerful bouquet. The Can- 
ton Chevalier wine, the second section, is of iuferior quality, 
and the third, the Canton Batard, has no quality at all. It is 
probable that under the unlucky vines clay or iron-stone sn- 
pervene, and prevent the roots growing full, fibrous, and far 
reachiog. Afier all, there is no knowing exacily, as Gascons 
allow, why Chateau Lafitte should be soft and silky to the 
palate, and should have the scent of the violet and raspberry 
—whby Ctateau Margaux should perfume the mouth and yet 
be lighter and of not so bigh a flavour as the favoured Lafitte 
—why Latour should be fuller, yet want the sofiness of Lafitte 
—nor why Haut Briou should require so long to mature, and 
should superadd to the fuming bouquet of raspberry and vio- 
let the scent of burning sealing. wax. 

Claret is allowed to keep weil for the first seventeen years. 
At five years, however, it attains manhood. It contains little 
alcohol, but it is well fermented, and is less disposed to aci- 
dity than Bargundy. The red claret is of more value than the 
white, though the white is less doctored, and requires no doses 
of orris root or raspberry brandy. Many excellent descrip- 
tions of claret have never found favour in Eogland, and are 
comparatively unknown to us. 


time ago, has publicly expressed in print his horror and abhor. 
rence of our custom of drinking sweet champagne with mut- 
ton, and reserving fine costly Bourdeaux, at ten shillings a 
bottle, to sip over almonds and raisins, preserved fruits, 
and apples. Of course, the Bourdeaux then tastes sour and 
poor. 

A recent distinguished and sensible writer on vinology 
has penned & pretty rhapsody on the contrast between the 
feminine claret and the masculine Burgundy. To our mind 
claret is the agreeable companion, Burgundy the sound friend. 
One pleasant author, that most delightful of al! characters, a 
well-read medical man, says that Bourdeaux isa model of pu- 
rity and freshness, and resembles young, fresh, laughing, in- 
nocent girlhood. We may admire the rosebud and the snow 
drop, but there is a place in our affections for something 
fuller, warmer, sounder, and more voluptuous. As is Jeremy 
Taylor to Bunyan, Aphrodite to a Woodnymph, the Olym- 
—~ sees to the ever youthful Apollo, so is Burgundy to 

aret. 

Daring the reign of Louis the Fourteenth a great contro- 
versy raged in the Sorbonne among the black-capped doctors 
of the black and scarlet gowns, the bloodletters and coffin 
makers of the days of Moliere, their relentiessenemy. A wild 

oung student fresh from his Aristotle and reckless from his 

ippocrates, had rashly asserted in his inaugural thesis, in 
fluenced by some strange local prejudice or temporary de- 
rangement, that the generous red wines of Burgundy were 
preferable to the creamy vintage of Champagne, which this 
young man with much learning declared was irritating to the 
nerves, and productive of many dangerous disorders. The 
faculty of medicine at Rheims, fired by this slander, took up 
the defence of Cham e, and expatiated on its liquid pu- 
rity, its excellent brightness, its divine flavour, its paradisiacal 
perfume, its durability, and all its other rare qualities. This 
challenge soon ro’ another champion. A professor at the 
college of Beaune at once braced on his shield, pressed down 
his helmet, couched his lance, and spurred his charger to the 


fray. 

The Beaune man was very angry. His blood, half pure 
cae, was tingling in his veins from the scalp of his 
bald head to the toes of his learned feet. He poured forth 
prose and verse, and pelted his antagonists without mercy— 
in fact, the celebrated Dr. Charles Coffin, the sagacious rector 
of the University of Beauvais, took the matter so much in 
enuff that he actually worked himself up to write a classical 
ode on the spirit, sparkle, life, and delicacy of his wine; and 
thus the doctor with the dismal name sipped and sang Latin 
verses, which may be translated, with gross incorrectness, by 
the parish beliman, somehow thus: 


Bubbles of joy are springing 
Up to my smiling mouth ; 
The gods have sent this nectar 
To quench my ceaseless drought : 
I can’t spare a drop or babble 
To pour on the votive shrine. 
Yet I thank the gods twice over 
For sending me down this wine. 


The citizens of Rheims were not ungrateful, and they re- 
warded the poet, Grenan wrote a!so an ode in praise of Bur- 
gundy, but this ode was flat and insipid, and poor Grenap got 
never a single stiver by it. The discussion raged hot for 
years, and many pipes of Champagne and burgundy were 
drunk over it. It ended in 1778, when, in a thesis defended 
before the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, a verdict was pro- 
nounced in favour of Champagne. 

Erasmus, worn with vigil and study, attributed his restora- 
tion to healtb, to having drank liberally of Burgundy—a 
pleasant medicine, truly. fo an epistle to Le Grard d’Auss 
he says, with the warmheartedness of one who bas well 
drunk: “Ought not he who first taught us the art to make 
this Burgundian wine—should he not rather be considered as 
one who has given us life, than the mere hander to us of a 
liquor?” 

Dr. Druitt says that an eminent English wine-merchant was 
once dining with a wine congress at Macon. Our English- 
man, with the national wish to make a!l things pleasant 
strongly upon him, propounded to the assembly in congress 
on the new vintages his three stale prejudices against 
Burgundy. 

First. That Burgundy would not keep. 

Second. That it would not travel. 

Third. That it caused gout. 

The answers were conclusive and irrefutable, They first 
brought him veritable Burgundy, a hundred years old, at- 
tenuated by time, but still sound at the core. They then 
brought him sound honest Burgundy, that had traveiled round 
the world. Lastly, they bade him inquire of all the two hun- 
dred Burgundy growers ar1,Burgundy drinkers round the ta- 
ble which of them had ever had the gout. 

Lucky Englishmen of the nineteenth century! you can re- 
nounce the old Port black dose and the Sherry brandy of 
bygone centuries, and you can get a nice, clean, light, 

leasant-flavoured Chablis at eighteen shillings, a full, round 

ouilly at twenty-four shillings, and a most cheering and 
honest Beaujolais at four-and-twenty. 

Let us draw up the bottles with the sloping shoulders, the 
beauties of Burgundy, the pearis of the wine merchant's sera- 
—— choicest jewels of tbe London Docks, First comes that 

ne wine Beaune, which grows on either side of the high road 
ruoniog from Dijon to Chalon-sur-Saone, which runs through 
the immortalised towns of Beaune and Nuits. The dust from 
the wheels of the cumbrous diligences rests on those grapes 
like a white bloom, but they are none the worse for that. The 
famed Clos Vougeot is grown in an enclosure of one bundred 
and twelve acres, formerly a convent garden, to the right be- 
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also all eminent Burgundians, but they do not keep so well 
as the red, The white wines of the Cote d’Or have their 
weaknesses; while the red Burgundies of the first quality 
keep for twelve or fifteen years, the white mature at three or 
four years old, but are apt to cloud and thicken as the years 
roll over them. 

It is a cruel ony Ae with such natural and changeless ad- 
vantages as the Burgundy vine-growers enjoy, they neglect 
to make the most of them. They gather the grape clusters in 
the Cote d’OUr in a coarse and reckless way. They tread them 
before they throw them into the vat. They let the wine fer- 
ment with no other preparation than removing the stalks. 
Finally they gather during the hottest sunshine. 
~~ of the Burgundy vineyards have grand traditions. 

‘he wine of Beaune, according to Petrarch, was the chief 
cause that kept the Popes so long at Avignon, Beaune was 
then thought twice as good as Romanee-Conti. Chambertin, 
to the south of Dijon, is a generous and illustrious wine, of 
fuller body and more durability than Romanee, Louis the 
Fourteenth is said to bave taken it into his favour, and to 
have quaffed it in the company of Colbert and Madame Main- 
tenon, Moliere, and La Valliere. It was also the favourite 
draught of Napoleon; with this he cheered himself after the 
great cannonvades of Austerli'z and Eylau; but there is a re- 
port that a botile of rum partly consoled him for the disap- 
pointment of Waterloo. 

St. George used to be held the most perfect of Burgundies, 
for every aristocratic quality, ever after it was prescribed to 
Louis the Fourteenth, as a restorative in his illness of 1680. 

Bourdeaux for the blood, Burgundy for the nerves, Dr. 
Druitt says. A great deal used to be said of the Vinum Theo- 
logicum, or wine grown in clerical vineyards, but no clerical 
vineyards have yet surpassed the best growths of Burgundy. 
They are perfectly adapted to our English use. They want 
only a moderately temperate cellar, and a warm room to 
drink them in, They won’t mix, and therefore. they rather 
bafile the wicked adulterators. 
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IMAGINARY LOVE. 


Christianity is said to be of vast influence in educatifig al 
the faculties of humankind; not one nor two, but all. The 
heathen, we are told, is but a stunted being: it is only the 
Christian that rises to the full height of humanity, and shows 
us the race of man in all its fair proportions reflecting the di- 
vine image. Now in the main this proportion is not to be 
gainsaid ; Christianity has produced a nobler type of manhood 
than the world knew before. But there is one direction in 
which it seems to have bad a narrowing (though at the same 
time also an intensifying) influence, and it may be well to 
make this fact clear. I refer to the position which love holds 
in the imaginative art and literature of Christian times, The 
Puritans considered love and all the gaieties and vanities con- 
nected with it as unworthy of the regenerate, The worship of 
beauty was in their eyes but a sign of carnal-mindedness ; and 
they have been much jeered at for their want of sympatby in 
the dominant passion of modern Europe. And yet a Greek— 
though be would not have two ideas in common with the Pu- 
ritan—might share with him in amazement at the place which 
the tender passion holds in modern regard. In classical lite- 
rature and art, love is by no means so dominant as in the ro- 
mantic literature and art of these Christian times. And if 
both the ancient Greek and the modern Puritan should agree 
in pronouncing the love babble of romance to be ridiculously 
out of place, they would have a great deal to say for them- 
selves, 

For in point of fact love holds in our imaginative literature 
a position which it does not hold in life. We should suppose, 
it we read only novels and poetry, that the one thing inte- 
resting in life is the relation of the sexes and all the little 
anxieties of pairing. Our literature seems to draw its inspi- 
ration from but this one passion. All other passions and in- 
terests are as nothing compared with the passion of love, and 
the subsidary emotions which it evokes. Yet is there any- 
thing more true than Byron’s celebrated saying in which he 
compares the parts which love plays in the lives of men and 
of women—that it is of man’s existence but a part? The 
part is treated as if it were the whole, and we are glutted with 
fictions which, professing to represent human nature to the 
life, and which do indeed contain a great deal of tiuth, are 
utierly onesided. They commit the gigantic error of pictur- 
ing the human race as engaged from year’s end to year’s end 
in the pursuit of one absorbing interest—that of love. We 
boast of the truthfulness of our novels; and if we take any 
one for special examination we may say of it, that it contains 
a fair enough view of certain characters. But put aside indi- 
vidual talese—look at modern fiction as a whole—tbink of all the 
subjects it dilates upon—regard them in the mase—see how 
the children of men appear‘in the literary imagination to have 
but one dream and one life—anc then say whether the sum of 
life, as it appears in romance, bears any near resemblance to 
life as it appears in fact. 

Oh Love, love, love! 
Love is like a dizziness, 
It winna let a body 
Gang aboot his business, 

So sings the Ettrick Shepherd ; and what he says of the action 
of love in the heart, is certainly true of love in its action on 
romances. All the people in the world of novels are so 
dizzy with love that they are unable to go on with the real 
businees of life; we do not see them eufficiently as the world 
sees them, engyged in their daily work, pureuing their several 
ends, and living a multifarious life, of which love is but one 
ot the elements, and an element for the most part hidden 
out of sight. 











yond the villege. Further on is Vosnes, a hamlet whose 
wines are rich in colourand perfect for perfume, flavour, 
aroma, and spirit. The Romance Conti is not approached 


by Richebourg, the Richebourg only by La Tache. This 
amiable family of wines of the most liquid ruby, and the most 
delicious bougnet, combive the most ethereal lightness and 
delicacy with the most royal richness and fulness of body. 
They bave all a peculiar vioous pungency. 

About a league from Vosnes is the town of Nuits, with a 
small piece of ground only six hectares in extent, which pro- 
duces the St. George, so famous for flavour, bouquet, and de- 
licacy. Close to Aloxe is the vineyard of Beaune, a well- 
known and estimable wine, and not far from there grows the 
Volnay, with its light grateful aroma, delicate tint, and scented 
flavour of the raspberry. Not far off is made our old friend 
the Pomard, with a deeper colour and more body than Vol- 
nay, and therefore more adapted to keep in warm climates. 

The white Burgundies are unjustly neglected, for it ia agreed 
by all good judges that they maintain the highest rank among 
the white wines of France, aud as one great authority boldly 
asserts “ are not inferior to the red either in aroma or flavour.” 
Mont Rachet stands highest among there for flavour and per- 





An eminent French surgeon who visited England a short 


fume. Meursalt, Chablis, Pouilly, Fussy, Goutte d’or, are 


even by the Romanee-St.-Vivant, the Vivant is only rivalled | 


From constantly dwelling on the hopes and fears of Jove, 
and all the fluctuations and enchantments of the passion, 
taere follow inevitably certain modes of treating it which are 
open to question. In our cay, what perhaps is most evident 
is that the theme of love has been so exhausted, that novelists 
are at their wits’ end to find some new way of exhibiting its 
vagaries. Weare so oppreseed with the monotony of love as 
it shows in fiction—we know all its ways so well—how the 
courtship begins, how it goes on, how it ends in marrisge 
belis—tbat we seek hard for some new phases of it to exhibit. 
And thus in seerch of variety the novel’s's rush off to descant 
on! the glories of illicit love, and on all the possible weys in which 
men and women kick over the traces. We bave heroes mad 
for love, and heroines imbecile; love that degenerates into 
disease; and love that never rises beyond lust. For the 
bonour and glory of love, it is necessary to show love doing 
strange and even outrageous things. Love masculine crosses 
the seas to marry a negress; Jove feminine wanders disconso- 
late through the world till it finds the greatest scoundrel un- 
hung to worship and to wed. It teaches us the grandeur of 
masculine love that it kneels down ro the beggar-girl in her 
squalor; it teaches us the refinement of feminine love that it 
boits to perdition with a groom. Love is made to bridge over 
the most improbable chasms, to gild the most amazing in 
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famy. There is no villany, however execrable, no abomina- 
tion, however loathsome, which is not eupposed to be 
hallowed if it should seem to fiad a motive in love, albeit 


These, however, are but the extravagances of novelists who 
are forced to invent some novelty regarding a passion which 
cloys us in literature with a monotony of sweetness. It 
is more common to find inthe literature of love extravagances 
of a different kind—fine falsities that have accomplished infi 
nite sorrow and mischief through their reaction upon life. 
Few doctrines are more baneful in their influence on modern 
society than the theory of the uncontrollable character of love, 
which has taken possession of our literature. Love being the 
supreme passion of modern art in all its phases, it became 
necessary to sound high the praises of this, which is repre- 
sented as playing a part so important in human life. Above 
all things we must do homage to its strength. It may be fire 
or coarse of texture—but, if it be true love, it is important for 
the purposes of novelists and poets to insist on its irresistible 
power. The theory is in the first place that love cannot be 
evaded—that there is a destiny in it—that, as the saying is, 
you fall into it, or tbat you are smitten with it as with a dis- 
ease—in a word, that you cannot help yourself; and in the 
second place that, once fallen, you cannot escape; that once 
smitten you are incurable. The effect of this theory upon life 
is often painful. We learn to like some one of the opposite 
sex; we fancy ourselves in love, and we make no attempt to 
control what we know to be uncontrollable. So the passion 
flourishes on the reputation of its despotiem, All men are not 
such fools as thus to yield to it ; but there are quite enough of 
both men and women who submit to the passion on the faintest 
sign of its approach, and make themselves miserable for life 
becauce they have an extravagant notion of what love is, and 
think that their fate is not to be eschewed. 
va It is the greatest mistake in the world to suppose that love 
is not subject to control. Why do we not fall in love with 
our sisters? Simply because we know that we must not, and 
ought not. Perhaps you may be inclined to give me a differ- 
ent answer, saying, Because they are our sisters. But this an- 
swer in reality means the same as the other, although people 
seem to imagine that it means something different. They 
seem to imply that there is the same impossibility of falling 
in love with a sister as there is to beceme enamoured of a 
female belonging to a different species. Toaere is no such im- 
possibility. Men have frequently become enamoured of wo- 
men of whose consanguinity they were ignorant. The reason 
you do not entertain a passion for your sister is not because 
they are your sisters, but because you know that they are— 
because they and you from infancy have been trained never 
to think of each other in the light of lovers—because if ever 
you are struck with your siste:’s beauty it never occurs to you 
that you can call this beauty yours—because, in short, you 
know from the moment you can entertain a thought of love, 
that the passion, as regards your sister, is hopeless, useless, 
vain, wicked—that it cap, and must be controlled. Or take 
another case. How is it that we do not fall in love with wo- 
men who are out of our own sphere of liie? A man sees a 
princess whom, if she were of his own plebeian rank, he might 
covet for his bride. He cannot help admiring her, but does 
he think of her with love? and, if he does not think of her 
with love, why not but for this cause, that the knowledge of 
her rank exerts over his emotion an unconsciouscontrol? So 
that it is nearly as impossible for a con.moner to fall in love 
with a princess as to fall in love with his own sister. The 
conclusion to be drawn from which is, that since the passion 
ot love is thus shown to be capable of control in certain cases, 
there can be no reason to suppose that it is not controllable in 
all. To teach otherwise is only to pro) te a mischievous 
fallacy. It may not always be controllable if we allow it to 
take possession of our minds; but it is always so if we choose 
to be on our guard against its approaches. 

« Related to this is another fallacy which the novelists are 
fond of setting forth, and which tends to much unhappiness. 
It is that true love never comes but ounce. The love which 
the romancers glorify is that which is known as First Love. 
It is a sensation which we are sup to feel but once in 
our lives for one person. The object, it will be ived, is 
to invest true love with all possible glory, and so we are 
oe to believe that, unlike every other passion of the soul, 
it blazes forth but once. The fallacy here is not so hurtful as 
in the former case, where the glory of love is exaggerated. 
Far be it from me to disparage a great love. Let us admit even 
that in process of time it may become irresistible. Bat I do 
not think that 1 cast a doubt on the existence of noble love 
and of consuming passion, because I venture to insist that, at 
least in its inception, all love is capable of control, and that 
the romancers who announce another doctrine sow the seeds 
of sorrow in many a life. But the fallacy I am now noting 
tends in another direction, to the contempt of all attachment 
which is not what is called First Love. he late Mr. Bernal 
(father of Mr. Bernal Osborne) made mirth of the fallacy in 
verses which, if we are to take them seriously, err in the op- 
posite direction :— 
First love is a pretty romance, 
But not half so sweet as is reckoned ; 
And when one awakes from tbe trance, 
There's a vast stock of bliss iu » second. 


And e’en should a second subside 
A lover should never despair ; 
The world is uncommonly wide, 
And the women uncommonly fair. 


The ay their raptures may tell, 

Who have never been put to the test ; 
A first love is all very well 

But, believe me, the last love's the best. 


No doubt these verses in all their reckless gaiety are a little 
too suggestive of light-o’-love. In all true passion there is a 
stability which opposes itself to change. But this is not to 
say that change is impossible, and that a second attachment 
must always be inferior to the first. Think of all the jealousy 
and mistrust that must rise out of suchatheory. I sometimes 
read the answers to correspondents in which the penny 
weekly journals indulge, and I am amused to see with what 
persistence and earnesiness their editors preach to Mary Anne, 
and Eleanor, who address them from the servants’ hall, and 
from unknown backshops, that they can never love but once, 
and that their sweethearts, however ardent in their protes- 
sions, are of doubtful character if they have ever been mated 
or have ever gone courting before. Lut if there be something 
amusing in the high-flown theory of love which these editors 
set before the uneducated and half-educated classes for whom 
they cater, surely also misery comes of it in the mistrust 
which it engenders. 


hat else are we to expect when modern literature and art | irregular one instead of a regular one. Of the irregular mar- 
are iaspired by one passion, to the exclusion well-nigh of all|riage there are two kinds: per verba de presenti, and per verda 
Our regard for this one passion and all | de futuro subsequente copula. 


else in human life ? 


untruly ; we attend to its promptings with the most absurd | change of consent, and this, as the Commissioners point out, 
expectations ; and, seeing the misery which it works in| may be given “openly before a justice of the peace or a civil 
modern Europe through the exaggerations of romance, a man | registrar, or in the most private manner between the two par- 
inclined to gloom might not without reason doubt whether , ties themeelves, with or without witnesses, aud with or witb- 
the emotion which, as the strongest bond of union upon this | out any subsequent open acknowledgment or matrimonial 
earth, ought to be a blessing to mankind, is not rather a|cohabitation.” The effects of this law will find their best 
curse. illustration in the case of Dalrymple, in which Lord Stowell 
+ decided that when writings had been secretly exchanged 


i between a lady and gentleman in Scotland without the know- 
REPORT ON THE MARRIAGE LAWS | ledge of any other person, they were held te constitute a valid 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


marriage, and to anoul and render bigamous a marriage cele- 
brated in the usual way four years aiterwards in England 
The recently published report of the Royal Commission | between the same gentleman and another lady; and this, 
on the Laws of Marriage, in its description of the various | although the parties to the interchange of writings in Scot- 
waysin which marriages may be celebrated in England, tells | land bad kept the nature of their relation to each other from 
us little that we have not heard from time to time through the | the knowledge of their families and of the world, and had 
means : f more than one celebrated trial, but its collection of | never lived together as husband and wile. Togive validity to 
the confused mass of regulations which affect the subject | the other form of irregular marriage in Scotland, the promise 
presents a picture which is undoubtedly appalling. People| of future marriage, which is followed by the parties living to- 
who look upon matrimony as a thing of the past to be deplored, | gether, must be in writing, or their relationship will be mere 
or @ possibility in the future to be avoided, regard the tic in its | concubinage, as it would in England or Ireland. This con- 
completed aspects only, and pay little attention to the means | cubinage, which results from the ogy | verbal promise, may, 
by which it is effected. A perusal of the Report will satisfy | however, be easily converted into a legal marriage, it the 
the hesitating bachelor, as well as the sorrowing husband, how | promise be confessed upon Oath, as it very frequently is. 
various are the ways in which their single blessedness may be | The mere enumeration of the Scotch modes of marriage is 
destroyed, and their ruin effected. In England the road to| enough, without any advocacy, to condemn them as disgra:e- 
matrimony is fairly direct. The bachelor who is bold eaough | ful to any state of civilization, and leaves but one feeling, that 
to change his condition, has two courees open to him. If he | of surprise, that such a state of things should have been toler- 
wishes to be married in the Established Church, he has only | ated so long as it has been. It would, however, be short- 
to see that the tanns are duly published, or a common /|sighted policy to attempt any emendation of the Scotch 
license obtained. Should he be in very great baste, and de- | marriage law by itself without making an effort to place the 
sirous in his hurry to rush through the usval restrictions as to | marriage law of the three kingdoms upon oue basis. This the 
residence and the celebration of the ceremony between the | Commissioners propose to effect by baving marriage recog- 
prescribed hours, he may obtain from the Archbishop of | nised as a merely civil contract which the parties may accom- 
Canterbury a special license, which requires no fixed period | pany by any religious ceremony they please. With the view 
of residence, and authorizes marriage at any hour of the day | of meeting the general prejudice which seems to exist against 
or night. If he has no particular fancy for either banns or | disconnecting the religious ceremony from marriage, the 
licenses, common or special, and can biing about a corres-| Commissioners suggest that a duly authorized official celebrant 
ponding feeling of indifference on the part of the lady, the | or witness should be present ate ery marriage, that no other 
registrar of the district will tie the knot quite as effeciually mode constituting marriage should be recognized by law, 
as uhe parson, or he will grant a certificate which will enable | and that all ministers of religion, in the active exercise of 
the parties to be married in any church or chapel withio Lis | official duties in their church or denominations, should be ap- 
district. pointed the official witnesses or celebrants of the marriage. 
ln Ireland, the favour which has been accorded to the Pro-| Until the Report of the Commissioners sha!) bave attained a 
testant Established Church accounts for the disgraceful con-| wider circulation and discussion than it bas yet received, it is 
dition in which the marriage law of that country was formerly impossible to say what difficulties these suggestions may meet 
placed, and for the eminently unsatisfactory state in which it| with from the clergy, and especially from those of the Roman 
is pow. By an Irish statute of the reign of George II. it was| Catholic Church, in consequence of their unwillingness to 
made a capital felony in a Roman Catholic priest to celebrate | assume the position of officials ; but that some change must be 
a marriage between two Protestants or between a Papist and | effected is obvious, and the recommendation of the Com- 
“any person who ha‘h been or hath professed him or herseli | missioners has at least this much in its favour, that it is a 
to be a Protestant at any time within twelve months before | compromise. 
such celebration of marriage ;” and by another Act the mar- 
riage itself was declared to be absolutely null and void. 
This law bas been but slightly changed. The priest cele- 
brating a mixed marriage 1s, it is true, no longer in danger of 
being banged for the offence, but he still continues liable to 
heavy peualties, and the marriage remains utterly void. When 





THE NORTH POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 


We have probably received the last news we sba!l have for 
many months to come respecting the Expeditions which have 
¢ > L been sent from Germany aod Sweden to the Arctic Seas. 
the parties are of the same religion, marriage can be cele-| The German expedition sailed under the command of Captain 
brated in Ireland as easily as anywhere else. When two} Koldewey in the Germania. Afver an unsuccessful attempt 
Romana Catholics desire to enter the holy state, all that is re-|t) make the eastern shore of Greenland in latitude 75 deg. 
quired is the presence of a clergyman of the Roman Catholic} the Germania sailed further nortb, and finding the shores 
Church ; it is unimportant when the marriage is celebrated,— | of Greenland bered with enormous ice-fields compacted 
it may be public or private, at any time and place the parties | together by long continued easterly winds, she would seem 
desire, and no license, notice, residence, Cousen!, Or previous | to have pushed her way round the fields in a north-easterly 
publication of banns is required. _In the case of Irish Pres-/| direction, since the Jast intelligence we bave respeci!vg her 
byterians the marriage must be preceded by a publication of | describes her as having attained north latitude 80} degrees, in 
banns during divine service for three successive Sundays in| east longitude 5 degrees. Reference to a map ot the North 
the certified meeting-house of the congregation, or by a license | Polar regions will show that she is now 120 miles from the 
which closely resembles that of the Established Church, and | pofth western extremity of Spitzbergen. She was sailing in 
the ceremony itself must be solemnized in the certified meet-| @ northerly direction when last spoken. 
ing-house and by a Presbyterian minister, with open doors,} The Swedish expedition has been somewhat less success{ul. 
between the hours of 8 a.m. and 2 p.m. arriages may also | Jt arrived at Bear Island seventeen days after the German ex- 
be effected in Ireland through the district registrar in the same | pedition, and remained there five days. When last heard of 
way as in England, and marriages in the Established Church | the Swedish ship was in north latitude 80 degrees. The two 
of one country can scarcely be said to differ in any material | ships are following a course which many of the old Arctic 
respect from those of the other, The English and Irish mar-| navigators pursued unsuccessfully, but which yet appears, on 
riage laws, however, may be described as admirable and sys-| the whole, to present a more favourable prospect of success 
tematic codes when placed by the side of the state of things| than any other which could be devised. In 1607 Hudson 
which we find in Scotland. | Tne present report really con-| sailed northwards as far as latitude 81} degrees on the open 
firms the frequently-repeated stat t that it is almost im-| sea between Greenland and Spitzbergen; aad, before his time 
~~ to say who are and who are not married ia Scotland. | Cabot had penetrated so far north on the same track, in the 

f the Irish marriage law has suffered trom the interference of| search for a northwestern passage, that he formed the design 
the Legislature that of Scotland may be said to have fallen | of making a journey to the North Pole (a lo del Polo Arctico) 
into its present condition mainly because the law makers have | at some future period. Scoresby found that the North At- 
had little or rey be éo with it. Lord Brougham’s Act for | jantic Ocean is exceedingly deep in these parts, Unless our 
the Suppression of Gretna Green as a marrying place may be} memory deceive us, he could not reach the bottom with a 
left out of the question, as its object was not to interfere with | mile and morg of line when far to the north of Spiizbergen. In 
the Scotch, but to prevent English couples, who suffered from | 1827 Sir Edward Party attempted to reach the North Pole 
immature years or the authority of provident guardians, from | over the ice-fields which had hindered the progress of Hudson 
availing themselves of rrivileges which at best are only suited | and Scoresby. Sailing as far north as he could from Spitz- 
to the wisdom and foresight which distinguish northern | bergen, he landed his crew on the apparently solid ice-fields, 
populations. The constitution of marriage in Scotland may | and commenced his celebrated “ boat-and-sledge ” expedition 
then be said to depend, not upon any statutory conditions, | towards the North Pole. A large reward had been offered to 
butupon the ancient Canon law, the leading principle of| the party if they should succeed in reaching the para'lel of 
which was that consent made marriage. Now this principle, | 85 degrees. Everything seemed to promise success, aad they 
however admirable it may be for its simplicity, is scarcely | had already attained within about 160 miles of the last-named 
suited to the present day. It bas been allered in the Roman | Jatitude, or within 850 miles of the North Pole, when Sir 
Catholic Church by the decrees of the Council of Trent, and | Edward Parry began to notice a Singular and disheartening 
superseded in every other part of European Caristendom ex- | circumstance. ¢ found that the northerly progress of bis 
cept Scotland by civil legislation. In Scotland alone it| party by no means corresponded with the rate at which they 
flourishes in all its simplicity. According to: a recent jadg-| were traversing the ice. Gradually the deficiency increased, 
ment of Lord Deas, an eminent Scotch judge—* No form or) until at length he found that although they were travelling 
ceremony civil or religious—no notice before or publication | fifteen miles a day over the ice-field, they were actually 
after—no consummation or cohapditation—no writing—no| making no progress whatever towards the North Pole of the 
witnesses even are essential to the constitution of this thejearth, The whole ice-field was being steadily carried south- 
most important contract which two private parties can enter | wards, like an enormous ship, before the bortberly winds 
into, whether as affecting their domestic arrangements or the | which had for several days opposed the advance of Parry and 
pecuniary interests of themselves or their families. Matri-| his crew. 
monial consent may be verbally and effectually interchanged| The modern theory respecting the Arctic regions is that 
when no third party is present, and if it can be proved, even | there extends for many degrees on every side of the North 
at the distance of years, by subsequent written acknowledg- | Pole a sea which is almost free from ice in summer, It is 
ments, or oath of reference, or in any other competent way, | supposed by some that this sea communicates with the North 
that such consent was seriously and deliberately given, the! Aviantic Ocean, while others imagine that enormous barriers 
parties will be held to have been married from that time for-| of fixed ice, if not even of solid land, surround the Polar Sea 
ward, whether they have cohabited in the interval or not.”|on every side. In 1854-5 Dr. Kane traced Kennedy Channel 
With this wey their foundation, the Scotch lawyers | as far north as 81 deg. 22 min. ; and to the north-east he saw an 
recoguise three distinct modes of constituting marriage—one | open sea extending as far as the eye could reach. “ Its 
called “regular,” and two “irregular.” The regular marriage | wave,” says Captain Maury, “ were dashing on the beach with 
differs little from the ordinary marriage of the Established | the swell of a boundless ocean. The tides ebbed and flowed 
Church of England or Ireland. It must be preceded by banns|in it, and I apprehend that the tidal wave from the Atlantic 
and by a prescribed term of residence; but if differs from the | could no more pass under the icy barrier to be propagated in 
English marriage in this, that it may be celebrated in a private | the seas beyond than the vibrations of a musical siring can 
house, and that the only effect which non-compliance with a iret on which the musician has placed his finger. These 
any of the legal conditions has isto make the marriage an | tides must have been born in that cold sea, having their cradle 
about the North Pole.” Captain Maury seems, however, to 
have forgowen that the tidal wave of the Atlantic may have 
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that belongs to it becomes morbid; we learn to judge of it] of these, it is only necessary that 


found its way into the Arctic Ocean round the north-eastern 
shores of Greenland, although barred off on the side of Ken- 
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nedy Channel. If we were to consider the analogy of the 
only planet which presents any features of resemblance to 
our earth, we should be led to doubt whether there really ex- 
ists open water round the North Pole even in summer. The 
two white spots which have been called by astronomers “ the 
snowy poles uf moonless Mars” are never found to vanish 
even in the full heat of the Martial summer. Each of them 
extends in summer fully ten degrees of Martial longitude on 
every side of the pole it corresponds to. So tbat if similar 
ice-caps surround the earth’s poles, there is very little hope 
tbat men will ever attain to either—in ships at any rate. Bat 
arrangements prevail on the earth’s surface which differ 
wholly in character from anything of which we have evidence 
in the case of the planet Mars. The great Gulf Stream which 
is continually pouring an enormous volume of water—far 
warmer than the ocean througb which it flows—into the Arc- 
tic Seas, must largely affect the condition of the North Polar 
regione. Where this stream finds an outlet, and by what 
course its waters find their way round Greenland into the 
Baffin’s Bay current, are yet moot points among seamen. 
But whatever opinion we may form on these question, there 
can be no doubt that an enormous quantity of heat is liber- 
ated somewhere in the neighbourhood of the North Pole 
through the agency of the Gulf Stream; and it is far from 
being impossible that, during summer, at any rate, the cir- 
cumpolar ice-fields are wholly melted away. 

It is a singular fact that in whatever direction the North 
Pole bas been approached, traces should always have been 
noticed of a comparatively warm circumpolar sea or Polbynia. 
Baron Wrangel started northwards {rom the coast of Siberia 
over the vast fixed ice-fields which cover the Arctic Sea 
there. He supposed that these extended far towards the North 
Pole; but betore long he found open water, and was com- 
pelled to abandon his attempt to reavh the Pole in that direc- 
tion. When De Haven went in command of the American 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, he was told in his 
Jetter of instructions that when he had gone far up into 
Wellington Channel he was to look for an open sea to the 
northward and westward. He did so, and saw in that direc- 
tion a “ water-sky.” A few years later Captain Penny 
found open water there, and sailed upon it. We have seen 
that Dr. Kane in 1855 saw open water from the northern 
extremity of Kennedy Channel, and our readers will scarcely 
need to be reminded of the evidence which Dr. Hayes’ re- 
cent voyage affords of an Arctic Ocean extending far to the 
north of Greenland. In the year 1818, again, Barrington 
and Beaufoy called the attention of scientific men to the evi- 
dence of Dutch captains who asserted that they had ap- 
proached within two or three degrees of the Pole, that the 
had there found an open sea, which was heaved by a swell 
that showed it to be of wide extent. 


—_—_e——_———— - 
THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND CENTRAL ASIA. 


If we may trust semi-official announcements, a momentous 
change of policy has taken place in India on the question of 
Central Asia. That policy, as its friends have loved to de- 
scribe it, has hitherto been one of “ masterly inactivity.” We 
might look with unconcerp, it was urged, on the progress to- 
wards our frontier which Russia was making. In any case, 
that Power must take many years to come near us, and the 
country was so difficult, and the people were so intractable, 
that even if the Russians had desigos on India, our wisest 
course was to allow them to encumber themselves with a bar- 
ren conquest. When they had struggled with the difficulties 
of deseris and mountains, and won the hate of ungovernable 
races, we might meet them on the frontier as they “ emerged 
from the passes,” exhausted, half-famished, and broken, an 
easy prey to a well-disciplined host moving on interior lines 
and fighting near its base. This, or something like this, is 
the tune to which we have been listening for the last two 
or three years; but now we hear something very different. 
The old equanimity with which an indefinite advance by 
Russia was regard:d has disappeared. Russia, it is ac- 
knowledged, must not be allowed to come to the Indus. 
Her advance into Affghanistan—that is, in effect, into the 
territory which intervenes between the Oxus and India— 
must be treated as an act of war; the Affyhans will be as- 
sisted in resisting the invasion. Tne contingency to give 
rise to this action is only looked for “any time within the 
next thirty or forty years ;” but even this is a very differ- 
ent view of the matier from that formerly professed, that 
Russia would probably make no such advance for half a 
century to come. But not only is the old policy of meet- 
ing the Russian army as it emerges from the passes of the 
Euleiman sbandoned, and an advance into Affzhanistan 
contemplated ; immediate preparation will be made in India 
to operate with force when the contingency arises. The 
railway to Peshawur is to be made instantly, the line down 
the Indus Valley is to be completed, “the whole questi 





Russian Government was fulfilling, may now see the fruit of 
their optimism. Whatever mutual benefits Russia and her 
conquered province may enjoy, the result for India is an 
additional and anxious burden. All things considered, it 
migh? not have been so unwise to abandon sooner the policy 
of masterly inactivity. A distinct pledge exacted from Russia 
not to advance beyond Chemkend might prolably have been 
obtained with ease three or four years ago, and would have 
saved us the embarrassments of the hour. Even an engage- 
ment not to cross the Jaxartes might have been sufficient; but 
that engagement our diplomatists have failed to secure, though 
it is probable the Indian Government has taken the alarm on 
account of the Russian breach of informal promises and 
professions to keep to the valley of the Jaxartes. But, letting 
the past alone, action of some sort, and the constant vigilance 
which action implies, are plainly better now than the plan of 
letting things slide which has brought us to the present pass. 
The great danger was that we might be taken by surprise in 
deference to a too-confident optimism and a blind adherence 
to theories of non-intervention. That danger bas passed away, 
and the future movements of Russia are certain to command 
an amount of notice which cannot but be most unwelcome if 
there was any intention to steal up to the Indian frontier 
while Eoglish vigilance was lulled by false theories and a dis- 
taste for the whole subject, the fruit of an unfortunate but 
inapplicable experience.—Suturday Review. 


——__—_@—————— 
THE WAR IN PARAGUAY. 


The Anglo-Brazilian Times of the 22nd ot August publishes 
the following narrative of the events which occurred in connexion 
with the evacuation of Humaita, and the subsequent surrender, 
after a struggle of more than a week's duration, of the remnants 
of the Paraguayan garrison :— 
“To evacuate Humaita the Paraguayans had 80 or 100 boats’ 
and the evacuation was going on for a week before it was com 
pleted, First the families were removed, then the sick, the pri- 
soners, a large quantity of munitions, the remainder of their food, 
and finally the garrison, the outposts being maintained to the 
last moment to deceive the allies, Almost ali the non-combatants, 
and probably at least a third of the garrison, passed through the 
loke in the middle of the narrow peninsula without exciting sus 
icion ; and it was only on the withdrawal of the outposts at 
umaita that the allies became aware of the fact that the garri- 
son was withdrawing to limbo. The allied forces in t¥e Chaco 
were then raised to 10,000 men, and the gunboats were brought 
up and grape was poured ioto the narrow peninsula, which, how- 
ever, being covered wiih bush, thickets, aud tall reeds, favoured 
the concealment of the Paraguayan muvements. Hidden in the 
thickets the Paraguayans bad some heavy cannon, which played 
on the vessels ; while, opposed to the allied position, they had a 
strong battery which guarded them from attack on that side. 
They transported boats overland to tbe lake, and armed some 
with emall cannon, and during the night of the 25th of July no 
doubt many escape d, being a-sisted by the Paraguayans in Tim- 
bo. During the 26th the escape continued, bu: the allies made 
great exertions to open space for their fire and to carry smail 
cannon Over to commanding points. In doing this they were 
frequently attacked by the armed boats, At night on the 26th 
a great effort was made by the Paraguayans to escape in the 
darkness, with 30 to 40 boats and 600 to 800 men. Being dis- 
covered, a heavy fire was kept up upon them, and some of the 
boats were forced to return ; bat others, with the support of the 
armed boats of the Timbo Paraguayans, succeeded in passing, 
but with heavy loss, Gelly Obes says they lost 500 out of 1,000. 
‘Two more flats with cannon were brought from Timbo and placed 
in the jake, and on the 27th the Brazilians dragged over some 
from the river to contend with them on the lake. After a re- 
connaissance upon the 27th, in which lors was experienced, on 
tue 28th an assault was attempted by the Brazilians, to the number 
of 3,000 to 4,000 men, upon the battery which the Paraguayans 
had, but they were received with #0 severe a fire from the bat- 
tery and from infantry posted in the woods that they were forced 
to retire after losing 400 men in the vain attempt. Fights con- 
tinued daily and nightly between the allies and the garrison, 
sided in their attempts to escape by the Paraguayans of Timbo, 
and on the night of the 29th the last sent over some 20 boats to 
transport part of the garrison across and carry cooked meat to 
the rest. Only a few succeeded in getting over because of the 
fire poured in from 11 cannon and a large number of troops. Oo 
the night of the 31st some 12 boats made an attempt to escape, 
but were beaten back by the armed b: ats stationed on the lake, 
They, however, returned suddenly, and, overpowering one of the 
boats, succeeded in passing and escaping. At midnight of the 
1st of August another affair occurred, eight or ten Paraguayan 
boats making the attempt to pass the line of armed boats, but 
their movements being seen the one in which Colonel Hesmosa 
went was run down and destroyed with allitscrew. Eight boats 





of forts, arsenals, megazines, and depots is now under ear- 
nest discussion.” There are even hints that one of the pro- 
posed fortresses will be considerably beyond our present 
frontiers—namely, at Quettah, giving us complete hold of 
the Bolan pass, and piacing the plain of Candahar within 
easy reacb, The strength of the English army, “already so 
dangerously reduced,” is also held to be an important mat 
ter in the light of the future, and the native army must be 
“so organized as to admit of being doubled, if n 
when rexl campaigcs are threatened.” All this is clearly 
very different from any form of masterly inactivity that can 
be conceived. Toe utmost action formerly admitted to be 
possible was the collection of iatelligence, without moving 
hand or floger otherwise, the Russian advance beiog calmly 
awaited unt! an actual invasion wasimminent. Now there 
is definite preparation for events which are many degrees 
short of invasion. The contrast is flagrant between the pre- 
sent and the past policy, to whatever Cause the change may 
be due. 

Betore critic'zing the new policy adopted, we may con- 
gratulate the Inaian Government on the progress it bas made. 
‘ihe change, in short, concedes the whole case of those wbo 
have been urging tha: masterly inactivity was both dangerous 
and foolish. 1t bas, unfortunately, been necessary hitherto 
not vo discuss so much what the policy of action should be, 
as to insist that action of some kind would require to be taken. 
The point was that Russia's character as a neighbour would 
aller the eatire method of garrisoning India. The proximity 
of a European Power wes not thought of when existing ar- 
Trangements were made, and the fact is so important that our 
whole system must be revised. This revision is now the 
concern of the Indian Government, and they are adoptin 
one of the measures which it was evident from the first would 
be necessary. What they are doing is to strengthen the gar- 
tison of India, and this is precisely the main embarrassment 
to which we have diawn attention as to the possible conse- 
quence of an unchecked Russian advance. The too zealous 
Iriends of the old do-nothing policy—far more zealous, we 


were cap d, and their crews mostly killed or drowned, On 
bringing the boats to land and examining the bodies, some dead 
women were found dressed in soldiers’ clothes. Of the 80 or 25 
wounded two or three were women, one with an infant, whose 
arm was traversed by a ball. Some other young children were 
likewise among the saved. Up to the 4th the night fighting con- 
tinued, bat on that day Father Ignacio Esmerats, a chaplain in 
tbe Brazilian hospitale, obtained permission to try if be could 
effect communication with the Paraguayans, as two officers pre- 
viously sent to summon them to surrender had been driven off 
with bullets, In that he wae su: cessful, and on the 5th the Para- 
guayans on the peninsula surrendered to the number of 98 officers 
and 1,230 mep, the commander, Colonel Martiner, being among 
the number, They were three days without food, and some 200 
were prostrated by exbaustion ; 300 were sick or wousded, The 
official bulletin of the army eays that the lakes, woods, redoubt, 
aud their surroundings are choked with bodies; that ouly some 
wousded, women, and Geueral Allen were able to pass to Tim- 
bo; that the Marquis de Caxias went to the Chaco afier the 
capitulation ; that the evacuation or taking of Timbo will occur 
shortly ; that colamus are preparing for an attack on Tebiquary; 
that Burguez has been shot by Lopez; that a prisoner says tue 
people are all against Lopez; tuat Lopez, when attacked and 
routed on the Tebiquary and with bis rear cut off, must either 
surrender at discretion or flee alone, abandoned by all, or soon, 
tortared by remorse, if he be susceptible of it, appear before God 
to give an accouat of the extermination of the Paraguayan na- 
tion. The surrender of the garrison occurred on the avniversary 
of the surrender of the Paraguayans in Uruguayana years ago. 
The conditions of capitulation stipulated that the garrison should 
not be forced to serve against Lopez, and that the officers might 
keep their swords and choose the allied nation in which to reside, 


ig | The commander says that the effective force of the garrison, 


when it evacuated Humaita, was 2,500 men, The prisoners were 
not badly off in regard to clothing. The loss of the garrison is 
supposed to have been 400. The losses of the allies in the ten 
days’ desperate struggle oo the penia+ula were serious, not being 
less than 580 men ; the marine lost six killed and 21 wounded in 





believe, thau the Jodiaa Governmeat ever was at beart—the 


various boat fights from the 29th of Jaly to the 4th of Angust. 
The official returns of the allied losses on the 16th of July give 


writers who rather rejoiced in the clvilizing mission which the | 


them at 1,020, of whom 228 were killed ; ou the 18th 290, includ- 
ing 66 killed.” 

On the 30ch of July a number of ironclads commenced the 
bombardment of the works at the mouth of the Tebiquary, 
and on the same date the demolishing of the fortress Humaita 
was began. The number of caunon captured inside and cn 
the Chaco amounted to some 200, all of which, together with 
the chains forming the boom, were divided between the three 
Powers. In was announced that Timbo would be at once 
attacked by land and water, and that a column of 10,000 to 15,- 
000 men was organizing for immediate operations upon the de- 
fences of Tebiquary. 

The same Journal says :— 

“It is reported that at a Cabinet meeting held immediately 
after authoritative news of the evacuation of Humaita was receiv- 
ed it was determined to prosecute the war until the objects origi- 
pally aimed at were obtained. For this reason no relaxation in 
the ferced recruitment carrying on in all parts of the empire is 
making, and the remitting of troops for the seat of war continues. 
a body of about 300 having been sent forward. The general 
changes noticed previously as being made in all the numerous 
branches of the public service dependent directly or indirectly 
upon the Executive are still going on vigorously in all quarters, 
and must result, especially as torced recruitment will be carried 
on, in materially strengthening the position of the present party 
holding the reins of office, and in securing to it a large majority 
in the next Legislature. His Excellency the Visconde de ltabo- 
rahy has not yet announced bis financial measures, but, notwith- 
standing the absence of any official statements, it is understood 
that the deficiencies of the Treasury are met with continued 
issue of national paper currency. The situation of affairs in the 
Argentine Confederation is serious, in consequence of the com- 
plications between the national Government snd Urquiza and the 
attitude of the latter since his Entre Rios troops collided with and 
routed the troops of the new Governor of Corrientes upon the 
frontier of Entre Rios and Corrientes. Both parties are assumip 
a warlike attitude towards each other, and it is feared that a civil 
war is on the point of breaking out.” 


—-o -~—- 


A MARKED CHANGE OF TONE. 

The London Times is in a1 exceedingly amiable mood. The 
following are its very latest “ views” on the Anglo-American 
position :— 

We have as little reason as disposition to doubt the trath of 
the report that the question of the Alabama Claims is at length 
in the way of speedy and satisfactory settlement. The new 
American Minister, it is said, bas brought with him full powers 
tor adjusting (he differences between England and the United 
States, without reference to any previous phases of the contro- 
versy. He comes, in short, a Plenipotentiary on the question, 
and such an Envoy was all that was required. It would be cbild- 
ish, as well as useless, to distemble the truth in this matter. 
There never was in the case itself any such difficulty as would 
have precluded a settlement if the Americans had wished it to 
be settled. The real question between the two countries was not 
a question of damages or compenration, but of offence given and 
resentment expressed. Had the general attitude of Eogland 
during the war been unobjectionable in the eyes of Americans 
the Alabama Claims wouid either never have b en preferred, or 
would have been settled out of hand. No American statesman 
ever believed that the Alabama escaped by our wilful conni- 
vance, or that she was let loose by hostile design to prey upon 
Federal commerce. Whether the imperfections of our laws or 
the remissness of our authorities did or did not render us in any 
degree responsible for the mischief which ensued might perhaps 
bea question, but it was not a question which would have 
troubled the two Governments foran hour had it been approach- 
ed in a spirit of mutual good-will. The real point of contention 
was something very different, and Mr. Seward disclosed the trath 
when he desired to include in the proposed arbitration our re- 
cognition of the Seceders as belligerents. Even this the Ameri- 
cans would have found it hard to turn into a cognizable grievance, 
but it was the one overt act in which seemed to be expressed 
that feeling, or want of feeling, on the part of this nation of 
which the Americans complaioed. Their ea giereate against 
us was that we had not sympathized with the North in its strog 
gles for union, and not even deprecated disuaion as the result 
of the contest. Then, when the contest was over, they evinced 
their resentment by keeping open a difference which might 
otherwise have been settled immediately. We speak the plain 
truth about the matter, for the Americans are just as conscious 
of it as we are, and, besides, we are free to acknowledge that on 
some points we were wrong, and that neither the offence taken 
nor the retaliation practiced can be considered as entirely un- 
reasonable. 

If an impartial American were to put the case temperately 
against us, he would probably compress it into the assertion 
that a kindred and friendly nation, engaged in a struggle for the 
preeervation of its sovereign exisieace and the fulfiiment of its 
highest destinies deserved active sympathy at ourbands, He would 
urge that theUuion and its institut:ons promised infivite advantages 
to the human race, and that a Confederacy founded on slavery 
ought to have been at once condemned. He might further say 
that the Republican party, as represented in the Northern 
States, had always been well-disposed to England, and that the 

tonal pro tions of which we plained had proceeded 
from tho:e very Southern men who had formerly monopolized 
political power and then betaken themselves to rebellion. These 
arguments, we DOW a admit, might all have been eubstan- 
tially sustained, and it is also clear, without our confession, that 
we were mistaken in donbting the power or persistence of the 
North in the prosecution {of the war, and in anticipating the 
ultimate success Of the South through the weariness or dissea- 
sious of its adverzaries, To these acknowledgments the Ameri- 
cans are welcome; but as they, like ourselves, will have the ad- 

















vantage of time aud reflection in a similar retrospect, they will, 
perhaps, discover some admissious to be made in their tura. 

* %* However, even on 4 balance of all these considerations, 
we admit that the reseutment of the Americans was natural, but 
we must also add that we think its expression has been suffi- 
ciently protracted. For three years the Goveroment of Wash- 
ington has kept the dispute open, even in despite of our over- 
tures of peace. Mr, Seward bas had the satisfaction of rejectiog 
for himself and his counirymen 4 very handsome British propo- 
sal. and the incident may be set down to the credit side of our 
account. He vow, we are told, cuts all these bygones adrift, 
cancels al! previous correspondence, and empowers Mr. Reverdy 
Jobnson to bring the affair to an end. In that event the thing 
is as good as done. We have not troubled our readers with any 
reference to the technical questions of the controversy, because 
these questions never really impeded the eettlement of the dis- 
pute. Many nice points of laws and morality might be mooted on 
the subject, and perbaps the international code may be amended 
or improved by the light of these negotiations. at if all that 
the negotiators now desire is to measure fairly by a reasonable 
stand.rd the Jiabilities incurred by England in the matter of the 
Alabama, avd to assess those liabilities honestly in pounds, sbil- 
lings, and pence, the problem will be the eatlest possible, and 
Americans and Englishmen way enter upon new relations of 
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amity ani brotherhood, all the more solid and enduring from 
this insight into each other’s dispositions. 


——_@—_—__—— 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND THE INTER. 
COLONIAL RAILWAY ROUTE. 


The following is a correct copy of the despatch said to have 
been recently received by Lord Monck from the Colonia! 
Office. It not only fails to substantiate the telegraphic an- 
nouncement from Ottawa—alluded to in our Editorial article 
elsewhere—but, on the other hand— proves conclusively that 
the Imperial Government did not dictate the route. This 
despatch, however, was evidently inspired from Ottawa, for a 
special purpose, and we doubt very much efficacy : 
ies “ Downing Street, July 22, 1868. 

“* My Lord,—I have received your Lordship’s telegraphic 
message that the route of the Bay of Chaleur has been se- 
lected by the Canadian Government as the one to connect 
Truro with Riviere du Loup, and thus complete the Inter. 
colonial Railway. J understand three routes have been under 
the consideration of the Government of Canadu—namely, one 
crossing the St. John River, either at Woodstock or Fre- 
dericton, the second in a more central direclion, 
through New Brunswick; and the third following the 
line selected by Major Robinson in 1848. The route crossing 
the St. John River either at Woodstock or Fredericton, is one to 
which the assent of Her Majesty’s Government could not have 
een given. The objections on military grounds to any line op 
the south side of the St. John River, are insuperable. One of 
the main advantages sought in granting an Imperial guarantee 
for constructing the railway, would have been defeated 
if that line had been selected. The remaining lines 
were the central line, and that following the general 
course of the route surveyed by Major Robiuson; and her 
Majesty’s Government have learned with much satisfaction 
that the latter has been selected by the Caoadian Govern- 
meot. The commucication which this line affords with the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence at various points, and its remoteness 
from the American frontier, are corclusive considerations in 
its favour, and there can be no doubt that it ie the only one 
which provides for the national objects involved in the un- 
dertaking. I have, &c., 

“ BucKINGHAM and CHANDOS. 

“To Right Hon. Viscount Monck.” 

> 
THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS. 


The country shuddered when the rumour reached it that Sir 
Francis Hincks was coming back as Governor General, to preside 
over the construction of the Intercolonial Railway, as he had 
done in his capacity of Prime Minister over that of the Grand 
Trunk; and dreams of several sums of fifty thousand pounds— 
one of them for himself—and immensely profitable contracts and 
subsidized engineers, came over Canada likea nightmare. We 
doubt, however, if he were here in proper person, to renew the 
age corruption in all its vigor, that he could make more objec- 

mable appointments of Canadian Commissioners for the con- 
struction of the Intercolonial, than his successors, Sir John 
McDonald and Sir George Etienne Cartier, have done. Indeed 
his mantle appears to have fallen upon them so fully, that we 
doubt if he carried a sleeve of it to Demerara. With such Com- 
missioners as are said to have been appointed, the country will 
fully find out the reasons of Sir John and Sir George for select- 
ing the longest and most expensive, and keeping the whole in 
their own hands, end by the ume the road is completed, and the 
ones thoroughly tired of its victimizers, the latter will be 

to Fret out of power, if not in a blaze of glory, at least with 
loads 0: _ Poor Canada, we know not what will become of 
thee, if, r the former experience of Grand Trunk construction, 
on runnest the second time into the same abyss !—Montrea. 
uiness, = 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION. 


It may be well, in view of the -~ meeting of this Commis- 
sion, to take a glance at the Act which has created it and to get 
a clear idea of what the duties of the Commissioners aro. * * They 
may explore and survey the country lying between Riviere du 
Loup and Truro ; enter upon lands, fix the site of the railway on 
these lands ; fell trees on the line of the railway to the distance 
of four rods on either side; use adjacent lands for the deposit 
Sous material mews’ in the construction of the rail- 
way, or forthe purpose of digging up, quarrying and carrying awa: 
of earth, stones, gravel or Other Dateriel, cher the eutens ot 
rivers, canals, streets or ways; drain into adjacent lands; pur- 
chase lands n: for the construction and maintenance of 
the railway, and appoint arbitrators in cases of dispute. They 
shall build the road by contract, accepting the tenders of such 
contractors as shal! appear to them to be possessed of “ sufficient 
skill, experience and resources ;"’ but they shall not be required 
to accept the lowest tenders, ‘‘ in case they should deem it for 
the public interest not todo so,” and they cannot let any con- 
tract for over $10,000 without the sanction of the Governor in 
Council. The salaries ot the Commissioners are to be fixed by 
an Order-in-Council, but will be suoject to the revision and con- 
firmation of Parliament in its first session thereafter. Payments 
of all monies required for the purposes of the Act, are to be 
made through the Commissioners, who shall furnish quarterly 
accounts [or oitener if required] to the Receiver General,—7Zo- 
ronto Leader. 





Drsp.—In London, on the 12th ef September, CuaRLas Dick- 
SON ARCHIBALD, Esquire, F.R.8., brother of the hon. Edward 
M. Archibald, H. B. M. Consul for New York, in the sixty-tifth 
year of bis age. 
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NEW 


me European News. 

The very important—yet not to us unexpected—announce- 
ments from Spain, have created an unusual sensation through- 
out America, That Her Most Catholic—aa well as most de. 
tested—Majesty, Queen Isabella II., should have been com- 
pelled to abdicate, is certainly not to be wondered at, particu- 
larly when we reflect upon her past course ; but that Spain 
should have soj summarily and successfully thrown off the 
yoke of the Lourbons, is not only strange, but marvellous. 
Her, Majesty's Prime Minister repeatedly advised the wayward 
Queen to abdicate in favour of her infant sop, and, after a 
very natural display of temper, she consented only when the 
action came too late. A single battle, however, resulting, as 
it did, in the complete defeat and overthrow of the Queen’s 
forces, convinced both the leader of the repudiated ministry 














































and the Commander of the shattered forces, that further re- 
sistance was useless ; and two days later we are informed that 
“ Jose de la Concha, the head of the government at the cap- 
ital, and Manuel de Ja Concha, Commander of the army in 
the field, bave pronounced for the revolution.” This step on 
the part of the Queen’s most trusted leaders, coupled with the 
capture of her son-in-law, Prince Frederic, Count de Girgenti, 
brother of the King of Sicily, who was on his way to Madrid, 
doubtless fully convinced Her Majesty that personal safety 
was only to be found in a speedy departure; and accord- 
ingly she betook herself to Biarritz, where she was 
met by the Emperor and Empress of France. The gallant 
“ nephew of his uncle” most cheerfully and readily placed at 
Her Most Catholic and fallen Majesty’s disposal the an- 
cient castle of Pau,in the Pyrenees, where—within almost 
hailing distance of her plotting and perfidious abettors—and 
under the shadow of the old family tree, this most un- 
wise, unscrupulous, and unprincipled of Queens, may conve- 
niently plot and scheme fora renewal of civil strife in her 
intensely disaffected dominions. Her ex-Majesty’s strength 
will hereafter lie only in the sympathies of the Church of 
Rome, and in the intrigues of the Emperor Napoleon. Should 
the latter, however, ever seriously entertain the idea of ag- 
grandizing the Bonaparte family, at the expense of the fallen 
Bourbon Queen, this royal residence may suddenly be chang- 
ed for one less congenial. Meantime we shall watch the Na 
poleonic movements with much interest. 

On this side of the Atlantic much interest is felt, 
and much speculation is rife, in reference to the pro- 
bable and possible future of the Spanish island of Cubs. 
It is well known that the present United States Executive 
has long been a strong and outspoken advocate of the Cuban 
annexation doctrine of—“ peaceably if we can, forcibly if we 
must.” On the other hand, the present Secretary of State’s 
weakness in that line, is only too well known. But the latter, 
being a lawyer by profession, looks out for a clear abstract 
of title before he pays his money. How he would now obtain 
a title in the case of Cuba, it is very difficult to determine. 
The old doctrine of “ squatter sovereignty” might be revived 
for this occasion, it is true, and to this complexion the affair 
may speedily come. Already fillibustering projects are on 
foot in this city; and should affairs remain long unsettled in 
Spain, this productive and far-off island may, ere long, be 
forced to change its nationality. 

From Italy we learn that several changes have been made in 
the Ministry. M. Cantelli has been appointed Minister of the 
Interior and M. Passivi Minister of the Public Works. M. 
Cadorna resigned the portfolio of the Interior, assigning ill- 
health as the cause ; but it is stated that he really quitted office 
because his old political friends voted against him in the late 
discussion on an important bill. 

A report reaches us from St. Petersburg to the effect that 
the Czar will soon recall the Russian Minister now at Wash- 
ington, with a view to giving him instructions in regard to 
the new policy about to be pursued by the empire; but what 
this “ new policy” is to be, we are not advised. We observe 
however, that the Czar of all the Russias has just been on a 
visit to Potsdam, where he is said to have had an interview 
with the King of Prussia; but whether his new policy has 
particular reference to the East, or the West, it is not for us, 
at this distance, to divine. 

A late dispatch from Egypt states that there was a futile at- 
tempt to assassinate the Viceroy recently by an unknown 
person. The assassin threw a murderous missile at the Vice- 
roy from the roof of a building, but missing his mark made his 
escape. 





The Intereolonial Railway Job.—Complicity of Dominion Min- 
isters and Officials. 

We have already shown that the route which has finally 
been selected by the Dominion Government for the Iatercolo- 
nial Road—as now officially admitted, and actually announ- 
ced—is not only the greatest in length, but is also the most 
impracticable and expensive route that could possibly have 
been chosen. It now becomes our duty, as impartial and in- 
dependent observers of public affairs, to direct the attention 
of the intelligent public mind of British America to some of 
the influences which have been instrumental in bringing about 
this unpropitious state of affairs ; and to endeavour, before it 1s 
too late, to effect a change in the ministerial programme, or, 
tailing in this, to actually effect an entire and early change of 
ministry, as the only effectual alternative. Infinitely better 
this, in our estimation, than to weigh down and permanently 
depress the rising energies of our youthful Dominion, by en- 
cumbering it with an unwieldy and unnecessary debt, which, 
yielding no return, would, for generations tocome, hang like a 
nightmare over a financially feeble people. This is not the 
manner in which prosperous, enterprising, and progressive na- 
tions are built up ; but, on the contrary, such a course as is now 
being inaugurated at Ottawa, will tend directly and speedily to 
the disruption and final overthrow of this newly developing 
Forth American State—in which all true British Americans, as 
well as Britons, feel a just pride. 

We last week alluded to the change which has recently 
been wrought in the minds of at least two of the members of 
the present cabinet with reference to this Intercolonial Rail- 
way question since March last,and we now propose, in the 
public interest to note some of the incidental and collateral 
speculations that have been inaugurated by gentlemen iati- 
mately connected with, if not—at present—of, the Canadian 
ministry; after considering which in all their bearings, our 
readers may, impartially, like ourselves, form their own con- 
clusions ; and, afterwards—if we may be allowed to suggest— 





they will do well to allow their well grounded convictions to 
govern their political action betore such action will be too 
late to effect a wholesome reformation in the ministerial 
mind. And, to speak plainly and to the point, the two 
ministers to whom we then referred, were the Hon. 8. L. 
Tiiley, Minister of Customs, and the Hon. Wm. McDou- 
gall, Minister ot Public Works: the first-named repre- 
senting the most populous aod wealthy portion of the 
Province of New Brunswick in the Dominion Ministry, and 
the latter being the only representative of the recently pow- 
ful Liberal party—after the shelving of Mr. Howland, by the 
promise of the Lieutenant-Governorship, which had just at 
that crisis taken place—of the still more populous and 
wealthy Province of Ontario, in said ministry. At that time 
it was well known to every member of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, that Mr. Tilley openly asserted that Ae would resign if 
the barren, lengthy, and costly northern route was adopted ; 
while Mr. McDougall openly canvassed the House of Com- 
moons in behalf of the extreme frontier route, (the one nearest 
the State of Maine boundary), which he was prepared to show 
could be constructed, in connection with existing lines, for 
the comparatively trifling sum of six millions of dollars ; and 
it was through these manceuvres—for we begin now to think 
them nothing less than political manceuvres—that the govern- 
ment was then sustained in its non-committal course. In 
fact, the writer of this article—then believing ministers to 
be sincere in their declarations—used every argument at his 
command to prevent dieaffected New Brunswick members of 
Parliament from deserting the ministerial standard. But 
now, behold all is changed! Dr. Charles Tupper, who was 
obliged to resign his seat in the Dominion Ministry—and 
who went to England to flaunt the red flag of authority in 
the face of his infuriated local opponent—duly returned 
and reported, not only his success in animating 
and moving Mr. Howe to redoubled exertions—in which he 
(Howe) was more than partially successful—but also his pro- 
gress in organizing Mining companies, and ovtaining the co- 
operation of British capitalists in the working of the same. 
One of these companies, with a proposed capital stock of 
£100,000 sterling, is based upon coal lands near the head of 
the Bay of Fundy; which lands are situated very near to a 
valuable iron mine—for some time past worked by Birming- 
ham capitalists—in which mine Mr. Samuel Fleming, Chief 
Engineer of the Intercolonial Railway, is said to have an 
interest, And just here, we may note, incidentally, that al- 
though the shortest route for the Intercolonial Road lies on 
the north side of the narrow neck of land which connects 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick at that point, an entirely 
new, expensive, and extreme southern route, which passes 
over the lands of both these Companies, has been adopted, run- 
ning south first, and afterwards crossing the Cumberland range 
of mountains,thereby still further lengthening the through live. 
We are already in possession of the names of some of the Ot- 
tawa stockholders in these new and apparently promising en- 
terprizes ; but we shall have fuller information soon. Again, 
the Hon. Peter Mitchell, Minister of Marine and the Fisheries, 
who represents the extreme northern shore of New Bruns- 
wick in the Dominion government, resides and concentrates 
his home interests at a small town called Newcastle, which is 
situated at Miramichi Bay, which puts in from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and which point he was quick to see 
could be made the main shipping port for that gulf, provided 
only the Intercolonial Road could be brought to his door. Mr. 
Mitchell’s influence in the Ministry bas been sufficient—when 
coupled with that of Sir Geo. E. Cartier’s—to obtain a change 
of the route in Ads individual interest and favour. 

With reference to other, and still more inéerest- 
ing matters, on the extreme Northern coast of New 
Brunswick, we shall have additional information in a few days. 
In the meantime, however, we must admit that the jobbing 
and corruption that already surrounds this important and 
much needed trans-continental—as weil as Intercolonial—road, 
far surpasses the disgraceful history of that all-absorbing 
leech, the grand Trunk Railway of Canada. The great dif- 
ference, however, between these two works viewed—as our 
northern friends must view them—from a British-American- 
tax-payers standpoint, is this: the last named was built chiefly 
by private British capitalists, on whom the main burden now 
chiefly falls, whereas the first named, is undertaken entirely 
as a British American work, for which the provinces must 
pay to the last dollar, whether rendered entirely useless, and 
unproductive by giant jobs, or not. The question now is, are 
a few selfish manipulators to be enriched at the public expense 
and this great highway dered an brance and a nui- 
sance for all time, or on the other hand, are the provinces to 
be actually benefitted and knit together by the judicious ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money, which is, happily, yet 
under the control of the representatives of the British Ameri- 
can people ? 

The recent telegram from Ottawa announcing that “ Lord 
Monk has received a despatch from the Colonia! Secretary, 
expressing satisfaction that the Canadian Government have 
selected the Major Robinson route for the Intercolonial road, 
as ina military and commercial point of view it is the only one 
which provides for the national objects involved in the un- 
dertaking;" we consider simply an attempt at the manufac- 
ture of public opinion in favour of a very distasteful policy ; 
and we advise His Excellency to beware how he permits 
his name to be used to popularize any such unpopular and 
suicidal project. And, moreover,we recommend Mr. Tilley, who 
has hitherto been known as a straightforward and hcaesi pub- 
lic man, to eschew all connexion with the jobs above alluded to 
andto abandon the rotten and sinking ship now commanded 
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by Sir John A. MacDonald, (aided by the incapable and offici- 
ous Duke of Buckingham,) or he will soon find himself land- 
ed—if not actually stranded—on the shoals of political 


decadence. 





The Last of the Bourbons- 


The latest Spanish revolution, whether regarded in the light | * Cb8oge of administration. 


of its progress or its results, is one of the most dramatic 
episodes of modern history. But little more than ten days ago 
we received the first intimations of its outbreak in the general 
disaffection of the navy towards the reigning dyrasty ; and 
yesterday intelligence came of the culmination of the struggle 
in the formation of a Provisional Government at Madrid, and 
the offer by the capitalists to make an extraordinary and 
generous loan in its support. In this short space of time, we 
have seen Isabella’s personal adherents one by one deserting 
her cause, until she has been compelled to accept Napoleon’s 
offer ofan asylum on the soil of France. Bereft of the coun- 
tenance of many of the most trusted of her counsellors, it is 
probable that this sovereign—the last of her race—will end her 
days a pensioner on the bounty of the nephew of a ruler who 
so hardly entreated all representatives of this same Bourbon 
family that chanced tostand in hispatb. Surely, there is such 
a thing as poetic justice, even in History, and the whirligig, 
Time, brings his revenges. ln whatever aspect we regard the 
reign of Isabella dvring the thirty-five years she has 
ruled over the Spanish people, her present disaster seems 
its fitting termination. The slave of superstition, depraved in 
her tastes, exceedingly loose in her morals, and presiding over 
the most corrupt of modern European Courts, she was the fit 
instrument of the tyrannical ambition of the Quen Mother. 
A brief review of Spanish history since the death of Ferdi- 
nand VII., will show the results of that terrible ambition, 
and what events have led to the tragic denouement of 
to-day. 
When Isabella’s father died in 1838, she was an infant of 
three years, but was immediately declared Queen, under the 
regency of her mother, Maria-Christina. The right of suc- 
cession, however, was disputed by the late King’s brother, 
Don-Carlos, and his cause being espoused by a large party 
known as Carlists, during the following seven years until 
1840, the kingdom was convulsed by a bloody civil war. At 
the end of that period, the young Queen’s supporters suc- 
ceeded in vanquishing her opponents, and Isabella’s claims to 
the throne were recognized as valid by all the Courts of Eu- 
rope. Her troubles, however, were not toend here. During 
the war the entire country had been divided into two factions 
—the Carlists and the Christina party, but the civil strife 
ended, new issues arose. The Carlists represented the reac- 
tionary principle in government. They held to the old Bour- 
bon doctrine of the divine right of kings. They believed in 
implicit, unquestioning submission to the authority of the 
church. The other great party of the war were the believers 
in a constitutional government as opposed to regal despoti 
in popular rights as opposed to arbitrary power; in represen- 
tative institutions in opposition to individualrule. The civil 
war had hardly ended when the opposing forces came into 
collision on a new battle-field. During the progress of the 
war the Regent Christina was obliged to conceal her real sen- 
timente, as the cause of the infant-queen represented in the 
eyes of all who supported it, the principles of constitutional 
freedom. It was not for Christina and Isabella that men like 
Espartero and O'Donnel fought; but for the establishment of 
a new régime, under which they hoped to see the plant of 
liberty take root and flourish in their native land. But no 
sooner had the war ended victoriously for the Constitution- 
alists, than the Queen-mother threw off the mask she had 
worn so long, and boldly entered upon a reactionary course by 
attempting to abridge the liberties of the people. This was in 
1840. The people, however, took tb* «!arm, and an insurrec- 
tion broke out in the city of Madrid, which, spreading in dif- 
ferent directions, speedily assumed the character of a national 





revolt against the government. Espartero, the leading chief 


of the Constitutionalist party, true to his principles, separated 
himself from the Queen-mother, and placed himself at the 
head of the revolutionary party. 


and take refuge in France to escape the popular fury, 
and Espartero became Regent in ber stead. 


the regency. In 1841, an unsuccessful attempt was made in 


her favour at Pampelune, and another the year following at 
Barcelona, but in 1843 a more successful effort resulted in poner od be an ae 

ero’s being driven from power and forced to take refuge | the results o abours are always ea tory. dnesd 
aye . evening next the French opera season will terminate at Niblo’s 
Garden, and the troupe be transported to the “ West-end,” where 
a new season will be inaugurated on the I4th inst. at Pike’s | poets. Residence, 120 East 43d Street. —— 


in England. 


The struggle did not last 
long; the perfidious Christina was compelled to abdicate 


But Christina 
had no idea of relinquishing her power, and, through the 
aid of several of the generals who had accompanied her 
into exile and numerous partieans within the kingdom, 
she was enabled to plot against the rule of her successor to 


The Queen-mother returned in triumph to 
Madrid, and made Narvaez, one of her ablest generals, mili- 
tary dictator of Spain. Restored to power although not to the 
regency, as about this time the Cortes declared Queen Isabella 
of age, Christina soon made her evil influence manifest in 
the adoption of a thoroughly oppressive policy. But the 


triumphed. The degraded generals were immediately .rein- 
stalled and Espartero again placed at the head of the govern- 
ment, while the Queen-mother, to escape the consequences 
of impeachment, hastily left the country for France—her 
second flight from Spain. Since 1854, there have been several 


insurrections in Spain, the result of which has merely been 


tinguished soldiers o§ modern days—Gen. Prim. Gen. Prim 


outside of Spain than any other Spaniard in public life 


will be taken “looking to the fature of ;the country.” 


——___ 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


known characters of the gentlemen ia question. 


habits, the family history, the juvenile indiscretions. the physic: 


shameful method of conducting a political canvass, but the e 


record in which thisspecies of electi 
to the party in whose behalf it has been used. 
for the evil, it were difficult to prescribe so long as the licen 





for the future is in the general elevation of the character 
the masses—for the Press but reflects that character as 
finds it—which must ultimately have the effect of compelling 
regard for the decencies of ordinary social intercourse, and 


less American journalists. 
——__»———_——— 


sMusic. 


“ Barbe Bleue,”’ at Niblo’s, has entered upon its last nights 
representation, and the public are showing their appreciation 


The last of these, however, in 
1866, was a military revolt headed by one of the most dis- 


had been a supporter of the Queen-mother during the Car- 
list war, but had deserted her like Espartero, when she 
dieclosed her real policy at its close. A voluateer in the 
ar tniee aaeete tape peta :~ ors ge played at the Broadway theatre for the first time on Monday 
the commander of the Spanish contingent during the allied 
intervention in Mexico, Gen. Prim is probably better knuwn 


The present campaiga in this country has decided one matter 
beyond a peradventure, viz.: that despite all the criticisms of = - a py, — at wok. is sketchy, In the part of the 
foreigners and the protests of the better class of Americans Bi neipal sketch, that of Obenreizer, the villain of the piece, Mr, 


no relation of life is too sacred to ercape the venom of parti-|of life. The part is, however, 
zan slander. Perhaps no lees deserving victims of this Ameri-|!2 spite of Mr. Florence's lightcomedy antecedents, 
ean vice are to be found, than the four candidates for the two 
highest offices in the nation’s gift. One would suppose that here | Obenreizer speaks English, although it seemed strange that his 
was an instance in which ordinary personal attacks would be ward, Marguerite, should p:ove so much better a linguist than 


despicable mode of warfare confined to party or section, Both/son, who has done better things. 
Republicans and Democrats, Northerners and Southerners, must villain’s ward, fully met all the dramatic requirements of the 
be adjudged guilty by the impartial observer. The private art, while Mrs. Skerrett was jovial and pathetic by turns, as 


ing bas actually lost votes | the first time in this country on Monday, at Wood's 
As to any cure 


M. Gabel is the original Pitou in the new opera about to be pro- 
duced, ** Geneviéve de Brabant ’—a part that has acquired a cele- 
brity second to none of Offenbach’s creations. On Monday even- 
ing “ La Grande Duchesse”’ will be sung by the following artists : 
—The Duchesse, Mme. Rose Bell; Wanda, Mile. Fontanel ; Fritz, 
M. Carrier; Gen. Boum, M. Beckers; Prince Paul, M. Goby ; 
Baron Puck, M. Genot; Baron Grog, M. Bourgoin; Nepomuc, 
M. Mussay. The opera will be placed on the stage with new 
scenery, and will be illustrated by a powerful orchestra and 


chorus. 
—_ sa 


Drama. 


A dramatization of Charles Dickens’j“ No Thoroughfare,” was 





evening, on which occasion Mr. and Mrs, Florence commenced 
an engagement at that establishment. The dramatization closely 
follows the story, save in the denouement, which, in the tale, is 
+| 80 intricate that it has to be simplified for stage representation. 





He was, however, unsuccessful in his revolutionary attempt | In the drama, therefore, Marguerite appears at the moment ot the 
in 1866, and has spent his time since between Belgium and | death-etruggle between George Vendale and Obenreizer, and the 
England ; but late events seem to have found him prepared, | latter shocked at her sudden and unexpected intervention, falls 
and among the first to return to his native land at the earliest helplessly over the precipice into the abyss in which he intended 
intelligence of this latest and most successful revolution: to have thrown his opponent. We presume such an alteration 
Recent telegrams announce that bis arrival at Madrid in the denouement was unavoidable, but the effect is scarcely 
is awaited by the Provisional Junta before any steps pleasant upon one who has been interested in perusing Mr. Dic- 


kens’ highly dramatic tale, and has been led by the close adher- 
ence of the dramatization to the story in the preceding scenes, to 


anticipate the same adherence to the close. The manner in which 
the hietory of the real Walter Wilding is told in the last act, is also 
very awkward, the introduction of the prosy monk being exceed- 
ingly infelicitous. Asa dramatization the work is only tolerable, 


lorence achieves a thoroughly genuine and unexpected success, 


against the practice, the election contests are still characterized | Nothing could be more thoroughly out of Mr, Blorence’s usual 
by the same personal abuse of candidates as formerly, and that dramatic walk than this melodramatic foreigner, who 


talks of murder as of the most ordinary occurrence 
taken and well taken, 


The character is well conceived, and well carried out—not the 
least effective detail being the strong accent with which M. 


himself. Ot the other characters George Vendale [Mr. Carden}, 


omitted in consideration of the past services aod the well-| Lawyer Bintry |Mr. Jack), Walter Wilding [Mr. Hall], Joey, the 
But no: old cellarman [Mr. Williamson], Marguerite [Miss Kate Newton], 
’ 


Sally Goldstraw, the nurse [Mrs. dSkerret], are the principal. 


the higher the character, the more distinguished the services, the | As played on Monday, there was altogether too much Old 
more envenomed the assaults upon the candidates. Nor is this Joey. Reduced to reasonable limits, it would become an effective 


part, although it is not altogether suitable to Mr. Wiliiam- 
Miss Newton, as the 


falter Wilding’s nurse. Mr. Jack gave a good off-hand persona- 
al | tion of the brusque, snuff-taking lawyer. L’Abime is well-placed 


weaknesses of the assailed are all considered legitimate objects on the stage, alubough in the final [glacier] scence, as Mr. Florence 


remarked in response to a call at the close of the piece, “ almost 


of attack. No incident is too trivial, or too remote from the pro- | too much has been attempted,” taking into consideration the nar- 
per sphere of political inquiry, to prevent being forced into rowness of the stage. In Faris, this scene was the great attrac- 
service as a “campaign incident.” It was to be hoped that the 
Americans of all parties had outgrown this undignified and | from causes over which it has no control. The Prologue set re- 


tion of the piece, but if as much has not been accomplished here, 
itis not the fault of the liberal management, but rather results 


presenting the Hospital in which Walter was a founding, is a very 
ood stage picture, and the following scene introducing the 


x- 
perience of the last three months teaches to the contrary. Of its Foundliugs at supper, was novel and effective. Subsequent re- 
harmlessness as & political weapon against an obnoxious indivi-} Presehtations of L. 


Abime will doubtiess make it far more satis. 
factory as & drama, perfecting, as it will, the artists in their parts, 


.| dual, there can be little doubt. Indeed the party that descends |and rendering the working of the machinery smooth. It is 
"| to auch devices, is frequently in the predicament of the engineer doubtless destined to hold ihe stage for a while, if not to become 
who “ hoist with his own petard,” as there are numerous cases on 


a permanent addition to our dramatic repertoire 

he Lydia Thompson English burlesque Troupe Sones for 
useum and 

Theatre, before the largest audience of the season, achieving asuc- 

cess beyond the most exiravagant expectations of the manage 

ce| ment. The flower gardens of the metropolis had evidently been 


now enjoyed by the American press is tolerated. The only hope despoiled for the benefit of the charming quartet of English 


blondes, who, with Mr H. Beckett, constitute the cowpany, as 
of | the stage was flooded with floral gifts from the rising to the 
it | final fall of the curtain, in the mest lavish mapner. The piece 

selected for the débiit of the Troupe, was Mr. Burnand’s [of 
&| Punch} burlesque of “Ixion,” cleverly localized by a prominent 
in| member of the profession on this side of the Atlan- 


curtailing the field of inquiry now allowed themselves by reck- Ue, izicn [Miss Shempcen) ia Gigrace emeng bis kith 


and kin, is invited to dinner by Jupiter [Miss Ada 
Harland) ; oc accompanied by Mercury [Miss Weber), 
flirts with Veuus [Miss Markham], dese:ts her for Juno 
{Miss Logan], and is condemned by the jealous Jupiter to “ speak 
a piece” to the audience from behind a wheel. On this skeleton 
of a plot is arranged a mass of joyous nonsense, vitalized 
of | DY much music acd dancing aad the overflowing animal spirits of 

the new English artists. ** Taffy the Welshman,” a quintet by 
of| Miles, Harland, Markham, Weber. and Messrs. Harry Beckett [as 


the fact by increased attendance. It is not a little strange that a sunevel, = —_ Smith, 2 r. [as Gengunete), was posaived with 
work which received but scant justice on its original production | te most tumultuous app paw pe engenBmnron ee toh 
in Paris, should have met with so hearty a welcome on its seas ee Sek os Salen Re eee Slee Pee 


with bells of every conceivable tone and size. Miss Thompson, 


presentation to a foreign audience. Apart from the intrinsic|}to whom the principal Jabour of the acting, singing an 
value of the opera, this is doubtless owing to the excellent man- ta | falls, is a pure blonde, of clegant 
ner in which it has been placed upon the stage by the American = 


ossessed of “no end” of vivacity. She is ae | 
assisted by Miles. Harland, Weber au Markham—all 


manager. Had it been first produced in Paris as it has been pro-| blondes—who form a quartet that has taken the American 
duced here, there can be little doubt that its run in the gay capi- | metropolis by storm and will probably prove the theatrical sen- 
tal would have equalled that of the ‘‘ Grande Duchesse” herself sation for some time tocome. Mr. Beckett is an excellent come- 
Ite success here therefore is an event that speaks volumes for the 
energy of the Bateman régime. To take up a work which has| in =. — preposterous head-gear. The burlesque 
been coldly received by the Parisians, and to make it an unprece- | —°! Which we & a To 0b a 
dented ona foreign stage, is s task of no little difficulty and introduced by the cheerful little comedy, “ To Oblige Benson,” in 


dian who acts the part of Minerva in a chaste as well as ves\ly 
humorous manner, agreeably exaggerating that ancient goddess 


have more to say next week—is pieasantly 


which Mr. Beckett makes good his claim asa really effective come- 


hazard ; to succeed in it is an achievement of which any impressa- | dian in the habiliments proper to his sex. 
rio might well be proud. Of course this result was only possible 
with such artists as Irma, Aujac, Dachesne, :Francis, and Tholer. 
Because Mr. Bateman always works with the very best material, 





Hacts and Fauctes. 


Mrs. Prosser, Professor of elocution, announces her com- 





Opera House. 


On Monday evening next, Mr. Grau will commence his series 


excesses of power proved their own antidote. Almost/| are as follows: Mmes. Rose Bell; Marie Descl - Font 


every year was marked by popular disturbances in one 
part or another of the kingdom, all which were put 
down by military force, until the people were ripe for re- 


mencement of classes for young ladies and gentlemen. Her 
method consists of a series of Saakspeare’s Historical Plays, 
and lectures, as well a3 readings from the Eoglish and French 
lt is reported 
that the President of the Grand Trank Railway has received 
of | instructions from Englaud to close the road from Rich- 





epera bouffe performances at the French theatre. We have already mond wo Riviere du Loup in consequence of the loss it entails, 
alluded to the high standing of the artists in bis company. The 


——Sir George E. Cartier and Hon. Mr. McDougal have 
been formally appointed delegates to England on the sub- 





yolution. The banishment of several Constitutional | are prime donne, each peculiar in her excellence and method 


als early in 1854 became the signal for a universal revoit, 
and in the following July barricades were raieed in the streets 
of Madrid ; Barcelona and other important cities pronounced 


quality, emple register, and capable of the most sustained ex 
tion without showing signs of fatigue. M. Beckers is a basso 





against the Government, and in a few days the insurrection 


Victoria Maurice ; Adrienne Ligny ; Rosa Taillefer ; Eliza Gubet 
ta; and MM. Julien Carrier, Beckers, Bourgoin, Gabel, Goby, | the “ All Eng!aad Eleven” won afier sharp play all round, 
Bataille, Emille Petit and Paul Museay. The three first-named| scoring 109 in their fir-t innings, and 71 in their second. 


acting and singing. M. Julien Carrier has a tenor voice of pure and 87 ip their second. 


merit, who has already achieved a Parisian reputation as General 


i} ject of the Northwest Territory. They sail on the 3rd 
- | proximo,._———In the Boston International Cricket match 


of| The American Twenty two scored 39 in their first inuings, 
In our last week's announcement 

of the result of the Montreal match the “ All Eagland” score 

et! should have read 310, instead of 10 as printed __—- 

of} It has been very generally stated that M. Néiaton, in accept- 

ing the position of serator, would be compelled to relingu 














Boum, Charles Martel, and other characters of the same class-{ his lucrative surgical practice in Paris, This turns out to be 
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incorrect. The following mot is ascribed to M. Thiers :— 
“If M. Dufaure is elected we shall certainly establish a ders 
party.”’—— The Catholics of pious Brittany send every 
ear to the Holy Father objects of piety, church ornaments, 
holy vases,etc. This year the devout offering bas changed its 
nature ; they have sent to Rome a battery of artillery, with the 
keys of St. Peter upon the breech in bronze. The Duke 
of Edinburgh is expected at Calcutta in the cold season; and 
Sir John Lawrence is to lay down bis Governor-Generalship 
and embark for England in January. There is no foun- 
dation, says an English journal, for the report that the advent 
of Government to the control of the electric telegraphs will 
be marked by the discharge of all the females now employed 
in that department of Jabour———— Queen Augusta of Prus- 
sia is endeavouring to restore the Order of the Koigbts of 
Malta. She has purchased in Silesia the magnificent chateau 
and convent of Trebnitz, which she has presented to that Or- 
der. Queen Victoria, while in Switzerland, sent a let- 
ter to the Rev. Dr. May, English chaplain of Meiringen, pre- 
senting the sum of 1 250f. as a donation towards the fund now 
being raised for finishing the beautiful new Eoglish church 
there. ——A son of the Shah of Persia and heir to the 
crown died at Teheran on the Ist ult. of cholera. Kio 
Victor Emmanuel sent £120 to the peasant who assisted in 
saving his life whilst out shooting, and bas, besides, granted 
him a pension for life. —A workwoman of Balagny, in 
going to her employment recently, found a watch, aud imme- 
diately deposited it in the hands of the Mayor. That sapient 
functionary issued a notice announcing the finding of the 
watch, and stated that honesty still existed “even among 
workpeople”—a compliment to workpeople which they 
scarcely relish. ‘The authorities of Jaszeberevg, Hungary, 
attribute the shocks of earthquake lately felt thereto the 
oaths and blasphemies common amongst the population, 
Such iniquities are now probibited on pain of a fine of 25f1., 
together with twenty blows with a stick.—————A congress 
of Freemasons was held at Havre on the 18th and 19th Sep 
tember, at which the principal question for discussion was, 
“« By what means can the Freemasons oppore the idea of war, 
which is the negation of human fraternity ?’—-_-———_The 
Belgian Government is going to purchase all the railroads in 
Belgium, or to insist upon some grand company undertaking 
the management of the whole of them, after the manner of 
England. ————L is stated tbat the contributions of the no- 
bility and gentry to the Conservative Election Fund, amount 
to a quarter of a million. —M. Chasles, of Paris. has dis- 
co d in an jent Lialian work, published in 1636, an al- 
lusion to a magnetic telegraph. Convivial Toast for 
a Temperance Fete: Fill bigh: Drink L’eau.—— The 
Queen of Spain has taken up with anotber inspired nun, who 
is said to have miraculous powers, and is likely to assume 
considerable influence over the Royal mind. An Ameri- 
can has taken out a patent in France for a style of printing 
which may be read in absolute darkness. Count 
Walewski’s eldest son is about to marry a daughter of the 
Count Sala, whose name is so pay connected with the 
Isthmus of Suez Canal. The Count died in Egypt, whilst ac- 
lively engaged in assisting M. Lesseps—————What Forts 
are the best for soldiers? Ordinary Com-forte ———————A. 
Baronetcy created in 1815 becomes ex'inct by the death with- 
out issue of Admiral Sir John Burnet Dundas, fourth Baronet. 
A deacon of the Russian Church, addicted to mechani- 
cal tastes, has given the post-office of his capital a novel letter- 
box of his invention. It gives a receipt for every letter drop- 
ped into it. Deposit your missive, and a ticket is thrust out 
to you, bearing & stamp showing the year, month, and day of 
the posting —————A little charity girl was asked by an in- 
spector of schools whether she could explain the meaning of 
bearing {ase witness against one’s neighbour, “ Please sir, 
when no one does nothing to nobody, and some one goes and 
tells on’t.”——-——l is enid that the Australian colonies are 
to be united under a form of government, very similar to that 
of the Dominion. At the Hamilton, Canada, Agricul- 
tural Exhibition a happy compromise has been bit upon. Mr. 
Howland has been received by the local exbibition committee 
as His Honour, and by the City Council as His Excellency. 
The author of a musical trifle called “ Dazobert et son 
Vélocipede” is M. Demarquette, a young composer. 
The Theatre du Parc, at Brussels, bas re-opened with the 
“ Abime ” of Charles Dickens, The election of M. Grevy, 
the opposition Candidate for the department of the Jura, by a 
majority of two to one over the Government nomiuee, has, 
says Punch, profoundly annoyed the Emperor and his enéour- 
age. They find the sauce of the opposition quite enough to 
swallow, without the addition of Giévy to it. An 
apropos farce will be brought out at the Sirand Theatre, enti 
tied “ Beautiful for Ever.’———-— Mr. Bright has declined the 
honour of the freedom of the burgh of Elgin, offered him by 
the Elgin Town Counci].—— Before quitting Baden on 
Sunday, by the two o'clock train, M Naritschkine went to the 
gaming tables in travelling costume, Oo arriving at the sta- 
tion at half-past one, he said to one of his friends, “I have 
won while waiting for the train, 200 000 francs” (£8,000) 
A new and very beautiful stained glass window is in course 
of erection in the choir of S'. Paul’s Cathedral. It is on the 
south side, just above tbe Archbishop of Canterbury's stall. 
————The star of the Mabille, Louise la Bianchissexse, has 
been engaged to dance at the Caié Chantaat Pavillon de 
l’'Horloge, Champs Elysées, in the popular song now so much 
in vogue in the metropolis, the “ Pompiers de Nanterre.” 
She receives the sum of 100f. a night. —-——A newspaper tor 
cabmen has bsep started in London, calied The Road.——— 
The old silver coinage of the Bourbens and the Orleans, of 
Napoleon I., and of the Republic will be no longer a legal 
tender in France after the 1st of October, but will continue to 
be received in payment at the public offices for some time 
longer. —lIn consequence of a severe domestic affliction, 
Dr. Baring, Bishop of Darbam, bas gone abroat. It is a cu- 
rious fact that the four English prejates who take the highest 
rank—the Archbishops of Canterbury aud York and the 
Bishops of London and Durbam—are away from England. 
— During the present season Paris has been largely sup- 
plied with glacier ice from Switzerland. This is a great inno- 
vation, and, it is thought, may produce a revolution in the ice 
trade. The goitre is attributed to the use of glacier and snow 
water. -—The oath of allegiance to be taken by members 
in the new Parliament, is prescribed by the recent Act on 
“ promissory oaths.” It is very short—* I do swear that I will 
be faithful, and bear. true allegiance to her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, her heirs and successors, according to law, so help 
me God.” —A Horse Leech—A Veterinary Surgeon, 
_—- A duel was to take place at Homburg on the 15th 







































































ult. on account of # gentleman upsetting a cup of coffee by 
accident over the drees of a lady, the wile of the challenger. 
The most becoming and sincere spology availed nothing. —— 
The Comte de Corday d’Orbigny, first cousin of Charlotte 
Corday, bas just died at his chateau in Normandy, which he 
was never known to quit except to attend the marriage or fu- 
neral of a relative in 


‘aris, 





ber, 1851, a poor 





country tailor was arrested and deported to a settlement 
in Algeria for baving the sign of a Phry over his 
shop. On his return it was found that the to-caled Phrygian 
cap was intended to represent a cornucopia. t bas 
been remarked that the visitors at Biarritz arrive in series. 
The English come in winter, the Spaniards ip spring, 

Bordelais in summer, and the Bonapartists with the Imperial 
Family in autumn. Mendelssohn received for writing 
his magnificent oratorio, “ Elijab,” £40, while in contrast to 





this, the author of “ Not for Joseph,” whoever he pom Aes Te- 
ceives for his production thousands of pounds, the publisher’s 
profits being in the same proportion. But then Mendelssohn 


could not have written “ Not for Joseph.”’ Gold— 


Fees to Counsel. 
a 

Liserty, oR LAWLEssNEss ?—M. Emile de Girardin, reply- 
ing in La Liverté to some remarks ia La France, recently de- 
nied that freedom was destroyed by a sea of anarchy in 1848, 
because, be argued, if so, Louis Napoleon would not have been 
allowed by the Government of General Cavaignac to have any 
chance of being elected to the Presidency, We would observe 
that it must by the same rule be admitted that the lmperial Go- 


& | vernment does not suppress liberty, because Opposition members 


are returned in several places by large majorities. Let us eup- 
port great political priaciples as ferveatly as we can ; but let us 
also argue fairly. The truth is, there was a frightful outburst of 
anarchy in Juve, 1848, and the subsequent restrictions on liberty, 
whether of General Cavaignac or of Louis Napoleon, have result- 
ed from that ugly fact. 





Tue Emperor NAPOLEON AND THE Kine oF Iraty.—It 
is positively stated that there has been very recent telegraphic 
correspondence between the Emperor Napoleon and Victor 
Emmanuel with respect to the evacuation of Rome. The King 
is said to have strougly urged upon bis Imperial brother the ne- 
cessity of withdrawing his troops, whose furtber sojourn would 
place him ia a most difficult position, In reply, the Emperor is 
related to have expressed his great regret that such should be 
the case, but to have at the same time declared that compliance 
with the request was impossible, for reasons connected with his 
policy. In answer, the King is said to have again represented 
to the Emperor the very difficult position made for him by this 
resolve. ‘The inference drawn from the Emperor's answer is un- 
favourable to peace. It is supposed that bis political reasons are 
derived from his expectation or conviction that war will soca 
bre#k out in Europe, in which case he would deem it necessary 
'o retain an army in the Papal States, and even very considera- 
bly to strengthen it, as a menace to the anti-French feeling now 
so strong in italy. If war be near at hand, it is obviously more 
convenient to leave the French troops where they are than to 
withdraw them and have to send a fresh expedition a few months 
or weeks later. Moreover, it may be considered doubtful by the 
French Government whether to give up Rome now would, be- 
sides gratifying the Italians, inspire them with more friendly 
feelings towards France. For that it is rather late. 





Tue CONTINENTAL Powers AND THE EASTERN QUEs- 
TION.—The recent contest of tongues, or rather of pens, between 
Russian and German journalists had given rise prematurely to 
the idea that the at'itude of Prussia on E stern questions was 
not wholly pleasing to the statesmen of St Petersburg; but 
Frenchmen are beginning to awake to a comical suspicion that 
the wordy war was a political fe'nt to distract attention from the 
real intimacy of the Prussian and Rus-ian Cabinets, Whatever 
may be the exact condition of dipl ic circles ia Paris or St. 
Petersburg, it will take a great deal to make any one believe in 
Eogland that Russian could be harmonised more easily with 
French than with Prussian interests. Nations8may not be capa- 
ble of gratitude, if the proverb speaks the truth; but absolute 
Governments are animated often by resentment, and Russia has 
no cause to entertain warm feelings of friendship towards Napo- 
leon III. His uacertaio policy, characterised as it has been by 
occasiooal successes, and scenic coups d: théitre that have drawn 
down the admiration of the political gallery, has been followed, 
in the long run, by the fate which attends all political cross- 
fishing. He bas attempted to seduce, and succeeded in alienat- 
ing, every State ia Europe. Ni la paix sans honneur, ni la 
guerre universelle, was one of the formulas in the famous Jdées 
Napoléoniennes of which its author was most proud. As he now 
surveys the circle of international faces on all sides, he can 
hardly discern in one the features of a certain and infallible ally, 
Austria has been alternately humiliated, encouraged, deserted, 
and cajoled. Prussia is daily threatened Russia has been 
once attacked, and ouly was raved from a Franco-Polish revolu- 
tionary war by the nerve of the friendly M. Bismark. Even 
Italy has been affrouted ; and nobody except the Pope and the 
Queen of Sexin—those last and constant allies of the unfortunate 
—are left. It is not without concern that Frenchmen see them- 
selves not only detbroned from the first place in Europe, but 
isolated Loo. 








New Yacutinc CHaLLences—A thousand rumours are 
afloat of matches made after the defeat of the American yacht 
Sappho, and of offers and challenges on the | of owners of 
yachts who are anxious to try the merits of their craft inst 
their powerful rival from New York. One report goes so far as 
to say that an offer has been made by Capt. Baldwin to either of 
the owners of the four yachts who sailed against him on August 
25 to sail a match from Ryde to Cherbourg and back for £1,000, 
the owner of the winning yacht to take the losing yacht, and that 
such offer has been accepted. We cannot pretend whether there 
is any truth or not in the report; but we do know that neither 
of the schooner yachts are likely to have accepted, because the 
Cambria has, we believe, sailed on a long cruise, which was 
stopped only for the iate m+tch, and the Aline has sent ber heavy 
booms and gaff+ ashore at Gosport, and shipped lighter ones, 
preparatory, we bear, to a trip oo the Mediterranean. Whether 
either of the Scotch bailt yachts, the Oimara or Condor, will ac- 
cept the challenge, supposing it to have been given, wii! remain 
to be seen. Some dcsire h.s been expressed that Capt. Thellus- 
son, the Vice-Commodore of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, 
sbould sail his newly-built yacht, the Guinevére, against the 
Sappho across the Atlantic. There is a peculiarity about the 
equuluess of tonnage, &c., of the two yachts. The Guinevere is 
& new yacht, launched this summer, and fo is the Sappho. 
Neither are as yet “in trim,” snd both are schooner-rigged, the 
Guinevere carries a jigger-mast. Such a race between two such 
yachts would be regarded evea with more interest than that 
which was centered in the late great contest. 





Obituary. 


Count WALEWSsKI.—The Cable announces the death of Count 
Walewski, lately a prominent member of the Privy Council of 
France. He was born in Walewiee, Poland, May 4, 1810, and 
was reputed to be a son of the first Napoleon by the Countess 
Walewski, a Polish lady of great beauty, who attracted the 





special attention of Napoleon at a /ée given at Warsaw in 1809, 


the | he beca 





He was educated in Geneva, and returned to Poland in 1824. 
When only 18 youre of age he was @ prominent advocate of the 
cause of Poland. In 1830 he served as aid-de-camp to the Polish 
Generalissimo, and gained by his bravery at the battle of Gro- 
chow the military cross of Poland. After the revolution of 1830 
me nataralized as a Frenchman, and entered the army of 
France. But bere he remained only ior a brief season. After 
his resignation be became a society man, a publicist, and a dra- 
matic author. He was proprietor for a while of the Messager 
des Chambres, and published from time to time several pamph- 
lets. These were well received, but their success failed to 5a- 
tiefy the author’s ambition, and in 1840 he decided upon follow- 
ing a diplomatic career. On March 1 of that year he became the 
Chief of the Cabinet, and under the Guizot Mivistry was in- 
trusted with several missions. He was an attaché of the Buenos 
Ayres Legation when the revolution of 1848 shook France to i's 
foundation. After the election of Dec. 10, he profited by bis 
acquaintance with some of the President's most devoted adhe- 
rents, to seek promotion. In 1849 he was seat to Florence, and 
thence to Naples as Pienipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary. 
inted Amba 





In 1854 he was app to Great Britain. Ino 1855 
he was summoned to discharge the duties of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, vice M. Drouyn de L’Huys, who had resigned his port- 
folio. To Count Walewski was thus assigned the delicate task 
of maintaining an entente cordiale between the European Powers 
during the events of the Crimean war. He was successful io bis 
new o and was roon afterward honoured bya call to preside 
as the French Plenipotentiary over the Conferences of the Con- 
gress of Paris. The treaty of April 30, 1856, bears his signature. 
In 1855 Count Walewski was made a Senator. His name has 
sinee been connected with more of the important events that 
have marked the reign of Napoleon IIL., who loses in the deccased 
statesman one of his firmest friends. 





At Freshwater, I. of Wight, Capt. W. Pearson, R.N.—W. H. 
Judd, Surgeon-Major 3rd Fusilier Guards.—At Blandford T. B. 
Bower, late Capt. of 73rd Ft.—At Villeneuve, France, F. A. Wil- 
kinson, Post . B.N.—At Douglas, Isle of Man, Major T. 
Davenport, Adjutant of the 2nd Rl. Cheshire Militia —at Am- 
gow, & Ay Andover, the Marchioness of Winchester.—At 

inds-e, J. T. Campbell, late of the 4th Madras Cavalry.—At 
Richmond, Admiral Sir J. B. Dundas, Bart.—At Holybourne, 
near Alton, Major C. F. Gibson. 





Army. 


A painful case is reported in the Dublin papers. At present, 
however, only one side of it is before the public; but the steps 
taken by the police will soon bring the matter in such a way be- 
fore the autborities as will prove whether the circumstances are 
as stated to Mr. O’Donel, the magistrate. Oa the sitting of that 
gentleman, a solicitur {applied for a warrant at the suit of the 
ardians of the North Dublin Union, tor the arrest of Samuel 
onsonby M'Cullagb, of her Majesty’s 3rd West India Regi- 
ment, for having deserted bis wife, Sarah Jane M‘Cuallagh (née 
Fortune), who bas been an inmate of the workhouse for the past 
eight months, This lady, who appeared to be ina delicate state 
of health was present in court, and was evident!y a most respect- 
able person. She was accompanied by Mr. Widdick, master of 
the workhouse, and Miss Anne Jane Taylor, who had come from 
k to give evidence in the case. In making the applica- 
tion, Mr. Kane said that he had to bring under the notice of the 
nch a matter in which a gross injustice and the greatest cruelty 
had been inflicted on a most respectable lady. 1t appeared that 
the complainant bad been married to Lieutenant M-Cullagh in 
St Nicholas’s Church, Cork, on the 4th of October, 1865. She 
ad been married previously to a gentleman named Fortune, 
who, when dying, bequeathed her property amounting to £1,2 
a year. About two years ago her husband deserted her, and, as it 
was alleged, bad taken possession of all her means, and left her 
in great want and destitution. She had repeatedly written to 
him for relief, aud he had returned evasive answers, and latterly 
did not reply to her communications. Her wants at length be- 
came so pressing that she had to seek admission to the work- 
house, where she was received eight months since, and where she 
had been an inmate up to the present. On the statement of Mr. 
Widdick it appeared that when the lady applied for relief she was 
unable to stand, and was so weak und emaciated that she was 
unable te partake of nutriment. The marriage was proved by 
Miss Taylor, who stated that she was present at the ceremony, 
and identified a carte de visite representing Lieutenant M‘Cullagh 
in his full uniform. The presiding magistrate stated that some 
time before an application had beon made to him for a warrant 
against the husband of the lady. On that occasion she produced 
a letter from M‘Cullagh, couched io the most affectionate terms, 
her to come over tu him. Under the circumstances, 
@ warrant should not be then granted in the face of that letter, 
unless it was ehown to him that it was written for the purpose of 
evading being taken. At present, if the necessary 
informations were sworn, he would issue a warrant for the ar- 
rest of M‘Cullagh for deserting and refusing to maintain his wife. 
The informations required having been made a warrant was is- 
sued and in the hands of the police for execution against 
the lieutenant, who is alleged to be at present in Eogland on 
leave of absence from his regiment.—— The great gun of Mobam- 
med, weighing 19 pry ee to the Queen by the Sultan of 
Turkey, bas arrived at Woolwich, and has been placed by arti!- 
lery-men outside the Rotunda, Woolwich Common. It was 
brought over in her Majesty's ship Terrible, by Captain Com- 
merel, C.B.. V.C., R.N., and is accompanied with some stone shot 
weighing 670ib. Her Majesty bas sent, in acknowledgment of 
the present of this ancient piece of ordnance, one of the more 
modern wrought-iron guns of the Royal Arsenal, with shot, am- 
munition and gun carriage complete. The Mubammedan cua 
bears an iuscription which bas been translated by Mr. Red- 
house as follows : “ The work of Miné Ali, in the month of Re- 
jeb, 868.” Miné Ali is probably either the name of the maker or 
of the Officer of ordnance, and the year refers to the Hegira. 
The gun formed part of the armament of the Hissar, or Castle 
of Asia, at the mouth of the Dardanelles. 


—_— 


Navp. 


The immense floating dock for Bermuda has been success- 
fally launched in England after one ineffectual attempt. The 
Army and Navy Gazette says : We believe that as soon as the 
proper steps can be taken, the Bermada dock will be sent round 
to Portland, where its utility cau be practically illustrated by 
some of the largest and heaviest iron-clads being docked and 
cleaned. It is satisfactory to know that when the huge struc- 
ture left North Woolwich lust week for Sheerness, she was 
going remarkably well and easily, at the iate of five knots per 
hour, and this with common tugs only. 


APPOINTMENT, Lieutenant G B Goolden to Hector, 
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New Publications. 


Not the least of the American Humorists is the gentleman 
who writes uuder the nom de plume ot Orpheus C. Kerr, but, 
a3 the French say, in similar circumstances, there are humor- 
ists and humorists. He is not equal to the late John Pheniz, 
nor the late Artemas Ward, nor, of course, to the living Hosea 
Bigelow ; but, as times go, he is well enough, and what is more 
to the purpose, as far as he himself is concerned, he is popu- 
lar. We don’t know that children cry for him, as they are 
said to have done, once upon a time, for Sherman’s Lozenges, 
but it is certain that he is a feature in one of our leading 
weekly journals, which originally published the substance of 
two of his earlier books, and bas recently published 
the substance of his last one, which Mr. George W. Carleton 
has lately issued under the title of Smoked Glass. As there is 
nothing in the title to suggest what follows it, we may as well 
s'ate that it is intended to hint at the author's habit of mind, 
which, on its humorous side, is not accustomed to be dazzled 
by the persons and the events of the time, nor to regard 
either as they appear to the everyday eyes of everyday 
men ; but, on the contrary, to look at both, as boys do at the 
sun in eclipse—through a bit of smoked gless—a safe but be- 
littleing mode of vision whereby the greatest as well as the 
meanest are effectually “ shorn of their beams.” Mr. Orpheus 
0. Kerr holds his bit of smoked glass In the present instance 
before that gigantic national farce and humiliation, the Im- 
peachment of President Johnson, which he rather superflu- 
ously turns into ridicule. In the form of a series of letters he 
narrates his suppositious adventures in Washington while this 
burlesque drama was being enacted, and gives us a glimpse 
of its earlier scenes from his side box, and through bis smoked 
glase. He fails to burlesque the speech of Mr. Manager But- 
ler, for the reason that it is not possible to paint the rose, and 
gild refined gold, to say nothing of adding brazenness to 
brass ; but he is happier when Mr. Nelson is his subject. 
There is, too, humour in his christening all the committee of 
management and all the Yresident’s lawyers, after the Great 
Commoner and the “great criminal of the age,”—Thaddeus 
Stevens, Thaddeus Bingham, Thaddeus Boutwell, etc., and 
Andrew Stanberry, Andrew Evarts, Andrew Curtis, etc. As 
Impeachment, however, is dead and buried “ deeper than ever 
plummet sounded,” this and other jokes belonging to it, have 
certainly lost their savour, and might have been left to aie the 
natural death of most contemporary equibs. The latter half 
of Mr. Orpheus C. Kerr’s volume is devoted to “ chaffing” the 
South on account of the traditionary boastfulness of its chi- 
vairic sons, who, he maintains, have learned nothing by the 
war through which they have passed, but still consider their 
conquerors as “ mudsills,”’ “ vandals,” and what not besides 
in the shape of inferiors. His, or his hero’s, adventures are 
rather amusing—but they lsck the only thing which makes 
satire tolerable—probability. In a word, they are impossible. 
Mr. Orpheus C. Kerr’s detect as a humorist is, that he bur- 
lesques so outrageously that every feature of what he bur- 
lesques is lost. Add to which, there is not the least consis- 
tency in his writings, which cannot be said of the work, such 
as it is, of Petroleum V. Nasby. Artemus Ward, who pretend- 
ed to be nothing but a humourist, was careful to avoid poli- 
tics, but Mr. Orpheus C. Kerr, who pretends to be a humor- 

ist, is nothing if not political. There is no knowing, however, 
what his politics are; for if he burlesques the Republicans 
to-day, he is sure to burlesque the Democrats to-morrow. 
Without knowing this amusing free lance, we should say that 
he was a literary Swiss, whose motto was—‘ No money, no 
satire.” If the reader gathers from what we have written 
that we think little of Smoked Glass, he will not be far from 
the truth. The illustrator of this jeu d’esprit Mr. Thomas 
Worth, is too modest to give us the whole of his name, but 
fortunately his drawings enable us to detect the missing half 
of it. Better than Smoked Glass is The Philosophers of Foufou- 
ville, by Radical Freelance, of which Mr. Carleton is also the 
publisher. It is better because the author, whoever he may 
be, has a definite object in his satire, and it is worse, because 
he isa much worse writer than Mr. Orpheus C. Kerr. He 
sets out to ridicule reformatory notions in general, aod the 
notion of pbylansteries in particular,and he succeeds in doing 
both, ina very obvious way. His characters are an old fool 
of a doctor, who considers himself a social philosopher; a 
professor of everything noble and profound, who is an errant 
humbug and scoundrel; a strong-minded, masculine woman, 
who has a weak-minded, feminine husband, or matrimonial 
partner, as she would insist upon saying; an elderly spinster, 
who is groping after the Infloite aud a husband ; a rosy young 
girl, the daughter of the founder of Foufouville, and a hearty 
young fellow, who is her lover; with a few supernumeraries 
besides to carry on the plot. There is nothing new in all 
this, nor is it very amusing, but it is true, we are inclined to 


earthly subjects—Love? Better than the thin originality of| 


the present time are the noble thoughts of earnest thinkers, 
and the eloquent utterances of inspired poets, with which Mr. 
Saunders so lavishly besprinkled his pages. Mr. Saunders is 
aman of many booke, and he gives us the result of his read- 
ing, as he has done before, and never more pleasantly than in 
his charming chapters About Women, Love and Marriage. 





The Harpers have lately published a solid twelvemo, enti- 
tled The Opium Habit, with Suggestions as to the Remedy—an 
interesting but painful compilation, the materials of which are 
drawn from various sources. The two most famous Eoglish 
Opium-Eaters—Coleridge and De Quincey, figure largely in 
it,as was to have been expected, the compiler giving the sub- 
stance of Cottle’s Reminiscences of the former, and the latter’s 
own remarkable chapter of autobiography, De Profundis. 
Less interesting, but nearer to ourselves, are the confessions 
of the compiler himself, who was at one time a great con- 
sumer of “ the devilish, deadly drug,” and who succeeded in 


of filty pages, in which he sets forth his peculiar views. 





the New} World. 





but, really, we are glad to have this Half Dollar Tennyson. 
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Hine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 


think, and its truth condones for the various shortcomings of| greatly into favour here within a few years past. 


the writer, who has yet to learn the art of authorship. The 


best thing in his book isthe account which he gives of a 


meeting for Women’s Rights, the speeches which were made, 


and the letters which were read on that occasion. Equally | on exhibition. 


good, though in a different way, is his account of the Chinese 
philosopher, Fou Fou, the founder of the sect the world over. 
Mr. Carleton has just issued a volume About Women, Love 


and Marriage, by Mr. F. Saunders, author of Salad for the 


Solitary, and other well known works of the same kind. The/derable excellence. It represents a lemon-crested cockatoo 
theme which Mr. Saunders discusses is an endless one, and it 
is nct to his discredit that he has not exhausted it, but greatly 
to his credit that he has contrived to say so much in so short 
aspace. There is not much originality in his work, but then 


with fidelity and skill. 











who can hope to be original ou the most hackuied of all 


chromo, from a landscape by Mr. A. Bierstadt. It is a strik- 
ing California scene, with rocks, pines, and cascades, under a 
strong effect of red sunlight, and is a very fair specimen of the 
progress of chromo-typic art. 

“ Cornelius O'Dowd,” in the September number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, has some very cutting remarks on the de- 
cline of sculpture in England. He agrees fully witn Puneh in 
the opinions given by that severe critic with reference to the 
statues of modern Eaglish statesmen and public characters in 
geueral, and is bitterly despondent in his mood as he handles 
the subject. If English sculpture is in its decline, as Mr. 
O’Dowd appears to insist, then some comfort for “ perfidious 
Albion” may be found in a bit of art news that comes to us 
from Paris, It seems that thirty-five competitors contended 
for the honour of designing a statue in memory of Ingres, the 
distinguished painter lately deceased. The Academy of Arte, 
however, felt unable to make a selection from the designs sent 





curing himself of the habit, by an almost superhuman effort 
of will—as most opium eaters would doubtless consider it— 
and after passing through dreadful tortures of mind and body. 
He also gives the experiences of others, more or less fortunate 
than himself, all of whom paid the inevitable penalty. He 
thinks that most of our physicians are ignorant of this branch 
of their profession, and he is certain that the worst cases are 
not hopeless—an opinion which is likewise shared by Mr, 
Fitz Hugh Ludlow, who closes the volume with a brief letter 


The book of all others in American Literature most nearly 
resembling Gilbert White’s Natural History of Selborne is 
Miss Cooper’s Rural Hours, of whica Messrs. G. P. Patnam 
and Soa have just issued a new edition, with a new chapter. 
Originally published some eighteen years ago, it stole into 
favour and popularity, until it became what it now is—a 
classic of ‘the country, worthy of a place io our libraries be- 
side Miss Mitford’s Our Village, which is not more faithful to 
the “cottage homes of England,” than Rural Hours is to the 
younger and less picturesque homes and neighbourhoods of 


From Messrs. Ticknor and Fields we have Plain Thoughts 
on the Art of Living, by Washington Gladden—a series of es- 
says, fifteen in number, which were originally delivered as 
lectures to young men and women, ‘and afterwards rewritten 
and published in the Springfield Republican, where, as among 
the audiences who heard them orally, they found many ad- 
mirers. They treat of “Work for Women,” “ Dress, 
“ Manners,” “ Conversation,’ “Habits,” and sundry other 
topics, which belong to the much neglected art of living. 
Messrs. Ticknor aud Fields kave also published Z/e Half 
Dollar Tennyson, a volume of which it is only justice to say 
that it is the handsomest and most readable of all the cheap 
publications of the day, on either side of the water. It con- 
tains all that the Laureate has published, beginving with his 
first volume, now some thirty-eight years old, and ending 
with the “ metrical experiments,” not very successfully it 
must be confessed, which were thrown in by way of ballast to 
the most popular of all his ventures, Hnoch Arden. We are 
not much in favour of very cheap books, as we have before 
observed, they generally come in such “ questionable shape,” 


Elementary History of the United States. By G. P. Quacken- 
The Fortunes of Nigel. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Cheap Edition. ——-—-Corinne ; ou L’Italie. Par Mme. De Staél. 
—Cornell’s Grammar-School Geography....D. Appleton and 
Co.——The National Quarterly Review. September.——Chanti- nant 
cleer: A Thanksgiving Story. By C Mathews..../ American News ho is the subject = - : - of these, engraved by 
Co ——Eulalie ; or, the Wife’s Tragedy. By Miss M. A. Earle. igutfoot after a picture by W. F. Yeames, A.R.A. The com- 
The Half Dollar Edition of Tennyson’ 
Poems.——What Answer? A Novel. By Anna E. Dickinson... 


There is a collection of photographs from pictures by Kaul- 
bach now to be seen in the gallery at No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 
where the fine cartoon of the “ Era of the Reformation” is still 


The latest chromo-lithograph issued by Messrs. Fabronius, 
Gurney, and Son, is one entitled “ Dangerous Pets.” The sub- 
ject is one of those in the rendering of which the painter of the 
original picture, John Carter, of London, has attained consi- 


in. The second prize was decreed to M. Maillet, and the third 
to Messrs. Flaginiere and Boitte, whose design was a joint 
composition, the first-named being a sculptor, the latter an 
architect, 

Two fresco pictures have been brought to light on the wall 
of a house in the Via Stabiana, Pompeii. They are on the 
same wall, and are probably portraits of the ancient proprie- 
tor of the dwelling, and of his wife. The man is dressed in 
the magisterial toga. The woman is seated, aud appears 
about to write a letter, for she holds a stylus in her right 
hand, and the tablets in her left. These pictures, which are 
in excellent preservation, are said to be drawn with much 
delicacy and skill. 

The death is announced of Mr. 8. A. Mount, for many years 
pasta member of the New York National Academy of De- 
sign. It was chiefly as a portrait painter that Mr. Mount had 
acquired a reputation, but there was considerable merit in the 
flower pieces and still-life subjects painted by him from time 
to time. He died at his residence at Stony Brook, L.L, on 
September 18, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

Dr. Gustav F. Waagen, whose name was widely known 
throughout Europe in connection with the literature of art, 
died at Copenhagen in the month of July last. He was born 
at Hamburgh, in 1794, and commenced life as a painter, 
studying at Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and other great centres 
of art, thus gaining an intimate acquaintance with the works 
contained in the various galleries of those cities, while, during 
his frequent travels in other lands, he much increased his 
stock of information regarding Art-matters, ‘Art and Ar- 
tists in England,” originally published at Berlin, in 1837, is the 
work by which Waagen is best known to Hoglish readers. 
It was translated into English, and republished in London. 
There is bardly avy collection of pictures in England that 
was not personally visited by Waagen, who, although not 
altogether free from certain “crotchets” on the subject of 
art, certainly possessed the faculty of describing fully and. 
faithfully that which he raw. Many other works on antiqui- 
ties and art have been left after him by the subject of these 
remarks, who held a very prominent position among the art 
critics of the day. 

A bust of Stothard, by Weckes, has been placed in the hall 
of the National Gallery, London, as a pendantto that of Mul- 
ready ; and a statue of the late Lord Holland is to be erected 
on a site offered by Lady Holland, on the south side of Hol- 
land Park, adjoining the Kensington Road. The cost is to be 
defrayed from the surplus, about £2,600, cf the fund subscribed 
for the memorial of his lordship in Westminster Abbey. 





THE LONDON ART JOURNAL FOR SEPTEMBER. 


In addition to an unusual number of illustrations on wood, 
there are three full-page steel engravings comprised in the 
September number of the Art-Journal. “ Arming the Young 


| position contains many figures, all of whom are intent upon 
fitting the armour on a handsome young fellow who does not 


—Dreamland and Other Poems, By| seem at all averse to being thus fettered by fair hands. The 


second steel engraving is by Chapman, after a Welsh land- 
scape by David Cox. Landscapes are hardly so well adapted 
for a work of this class as figure pieces. Nevertheless the 
engraver has been very successful here in rendering the filmy 
effects of rain-clouds in a mountain region, snd the plate is a 


A new landscape of South American scenery, from the pep- very well executed one. Paul Delaroche furnishes the subject 
cil of Mr. F. E. Church, and painted during his present so-| of the third steel engraving, which is entiled “The Spirit 
journ in transatlantic countries, is now on view in Goupil’s 


gallery, where there is also to be seen a solemn, twilight pic 
ture of Rhenish scenery, with dark pine-trees in the fore. 
ground. Several European pictures of great merit have lately 
been sent out to Goupil’s and will shortly be arranged there 
for exhibition. Among them are examples of De Jonghe, 
Compte-Calix, Zamacois, and others whose works have come 


Enchained,” and is very graceful in description, though severe 
in manner. “The Picture Gallery of the Hermitage, St. 
Petersburg,” is an article giving ficld for a great variety of ex- 
cellent illustrations onjwood, A paper on Dore’s “ Fables of 
La Fontaine,” is accompanied by two examples of the illus- 
trations to that work; and another interesting illustrated 
article in Part ILI. of “Picturesque Cottage, Garden, and 
Villa architecture,” continued from previous numbers. A 
large amount of information respecting art matters in various 
parts of the world is to be found throughout the pages of this 
number of the Art-Journal. 





a 
EMBOSSED PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 
38 Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, Bept. 1, 1868. 
Will you allow me a short space in your valuable columns to 


speak a word on behalf of the blind. It is a ead reflection that, 
although many good men have devoted themselves to the educa- 


and a pup of the bull-terrier kind, who seem to be on excellent | tion of this unfortunate class, their want of agreement has thrown 
terms with each other. This chromo is executed with great the question of the best — pa. into hopeless confusiun. 
clearness of tint, and the surfaces and textures are rendered The Dias oS send Uy easane © sees we mate xe Sve 


such alphabets in common use in England alone, three of them 
are pushed by societies who believe that their favourite ought to 





Messre. Prang, of Boston, have lately published a new! be the universal one, and this struggle results io distraction of 
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the blind, by the multiplicity of systems, while the energy, and 
capital, which, if confined to ene channel, might achieve some- 
thing great, are allowed to run to waste. 1 perceive, with re 
gret, that the same course is now proposed to be taken in order 
to push one of the Roman systems, which uses capitals and small 
Jetters, as in ordivary printing. The society Iallude to bas a 
long list of distinguished names among its patrons, but ite plao 
of operations is, 1 think, radically wrong. The intention is to 
raise the sum of £20,000 to be laid out in printing books io the 
upper and lower-case Roman system, and selling them, not at the 
price of reduction, but at nominal prices, so as to undereell all 
rivals, This whole plan proceeds upon the supposition that the 
upper and lower-case Roman system ought to be the only one 
used by the blind; but this is by no means proved. 

First, after extensive inquiry among the blind in London, I 
have Dot met with any who in adult life bave been able to learn 
to read by the Roman system. 

Secondly, among the great number who have been taught as 
children in asylums on the Roman system,I cannot find any who 
continue to ure it. Both these remarks apply only to London, 
where there is great facility for the blind to acquire whichever 
system they prefer. 

Thirdly, the Roman system has been thoroughly tried in 
France and Belgium, and has been abandoned in favour of ap 
arbitrary dotted system. I believe that no satisfactory conclu- 
sion will ever be arrived at, until the blind themselves are pro- 

riy consulted : it is with this view that a committee bas been 
ened in London, conversant with the different systems, who 
will examine the whole subject and will take the opinions of the 
intelligent blind. We are anxious to add to our numbers, and 
shall be glad of the co-operation of any who already know the 
different systems, or are willing to learn them. 

—Athenaum, T. R. Armrracer, M.D. 


—_—_>__—_—_ 


LOVE, GOLD, AND BEAUTY. 


Madame Rachel has been made the subject of considerable 
obloquy, eome part of which is not quite deserved. If the has 
erred, she has been tempted. The art it was her special busi- 
ness to practise is one which commend; itself strongly to an in- 
teresting section of the community. It was intended to accom- 
plich a good, and even beneficent, purpose—nothing less than 
the eradication of unsightly defects from the countenance, and 
the embellishment of many of our fellow-creatures to whom na- 
ture had been lees kind than she generally is to the sofier rex. 
It is no disparagement to any woman that she possesses a due 
appreciation of the power of beauty over the rugged heart of 
man ; and if some one discovers the secret by which the “ fatal 
gift” can be imparted, there are sure to be customers frit, It 
was Mme. Rachel's lot to become the mistress of this mystery. 
Even the distant desert nas supplied her with the means of caus- 
ing unlovely women to beam as the sun, She bas lived for some 

ears in ab expensive part of the town, and there she has worked 

er spells and charms, There is no doubt that she had many 
patrons. Indeed, it was not until she attempted a higher branch 
of the fine arts that she found berself involved in her recent diffi- 
culties. Match-meking is sometimes a very delicate process, re- 
quiring the greatest nicety and precision, a cool eye and a steady 
nerve, and Mme. Rachel seems to have bad but # limited or ec- 
centric experience in it. She should have left it to the properly 
qualified professors, who have time and opportunity to practise 
it in the very best circles of society. 

A person of Mme. Rachel’s sensitive and artistic cast of mind 
must be truly grieved to meet with so much ingratitude as Mrs. 
Borradaile has exhibited. This lady was originally attracted to 
Mme. Rachel’s shop by Jearning of the marvellous effects pro- 
duced by the Magnetic Rock Dew Water from Sabara. A pro- 
duct obtained from eo great a distance must necessarily be 
costly. If Mrs. Borradaile used it regularly, it may possibly 
have imparted a sweetness to ber pot naturally her own. We 
should be flattering this lady in a way which she would be the 
first to resent if we pretended that she has shown evidence of ex- 
traordinary intellectual abilities, What did she want with them? 
Beauty was ail she sougat, and that only for a purpose pro- 
nounced extremely meritorious under ordinary circumstances— 
to enable her, that is, to gain a husband here was nothing 
unusually silly in applying to Mme. Rachel for a philter or two, 
since many another woman bas been indebted to the same source 
for the bloom which bas arousred our wondering admiration io 
the street orjthe ball-room, Mrs. Borradaile wanted “ something 
done for her skin.” Mme. Rachel eet to work upon it, and soon 
came to the conclusion that the best thing she could do for her 
customer's cuticle was to introduce her to Lord Rane- 
Jagh, She trusted, in fuct, to the beautifying influ- 
ence of love, which is notoriously better even than the 
dew from Sahara, for it makes Sahara itself to flourish 
asa garden. Lord Ranelagh wasivtroduced to Mrs. Borradaile, 
It was like the scene ia & hermit’s cave, where people are sbown 
their future partners in life. The bleseed vision appears but for 
a moment, and instantly fades away. The ruling powers in 
Bond Street uoveiled the noblemaa, and he forthwith disap- 
peared. Mrs. Borradaile, when Lord Ranelagh was withdrawn, 
went straightway.and took a bath, a curious method of soothing 
the perturbations of a jJoving heart. After this we hear of Lord 
Ranelagh a great deal, but we never see him. He appears as 
“ Tommy” or “ William’—if be be the original William—aud 
once be is supposed to invite Mrs. Borradaile to “kick her ugly 
old donkey,” as interesting a proof of selt-sacrificing affection as 
there is disclosed throughout the story. Instead of accepting 
this invitation io a literal sense, Mrs. Borradaile sent several sums 
of money for Ranelagh’s use, as she says she imagined, as well as 
some ebirts, and other articles as indispensable to the toilet of 
the gentleman as peach blossom cream is to that of the lady. 
Lord Ranelagh never received these offe ings of love. But Mrs. 
Borradaile was encouraged by Mme. Rachei to believe that the 
enamoured lord wished to marry her, and she was nothing loth. 
She thought it would be a good thing for herdaughter. Sach is 
maternal affection. Thena number of letters were sent to her 
They were very foolish letters, but all love letters are said to be 
that. Ladies like them hot, strong, and sweet. As to the folly, 
it does not signify. The sort of woman that goes to be enva- 
melled is not likely to object to a profusion of endearing expres- 
sions. 

All this while, as we are led to presume, the Magnetic Dew 
was carefully applied. and Mra, Borradaile must have rivalled the 
radiance of a Peri, or of the houris in Paradise. A magic bath 
was alone needed to finish her adornment. The story of the bath 
is a lovg history in itself, and parts of it are so confused that it 
is difficult to get to the bottom of it, so to speak. But it is ad- 
mitted that Mrs. Borradaile was informed Lord Ranelagh had 
seen her in the bath. The Elder had looked upon Susannah, so 

Mme, Rachel led Susannsh to believe, and she comforted her by 
eaying that Lord Ranelagh * was as good as her husband in the 
eyes of the Almighty, because he bad seen her a dcz-n times in 
her bath.” This idea of marriage seems new, but Mrs. Borra- 
daile stated in the course of her evidence that she had been in 
India, and had “ always associated with people of the highest 
principle,” and therefore it would be presumptuous to criticise her 
conduct, She might have fancied that Mme. Rachel had imported 


a special marriage rite from some of those foreign lands whence 
her talismans are gathered. Mrs. Borradaile forgave her noble 
lover, and the advantage he was represented to have taken of her. 
She wrote a letter in which she called him a “naughty old 
Tommy,” but to an enterprising wooer a check like this is not 
fatal. Mrs, Borradaile emerged from her baths in a state of sub- 


marriage certain. She went on being made beautiful until it 
was wonderful the haman eye could bear to gaze upon her. Of 
all this loveliness we know that ber back bair at least remains, 
for that she offered to let down for the satisfaction of a sceptical 
counsel. By the time she was finished off she had paid away 
£3000. The cost of the cough mixture which she sent to Lord 
Ranelagh, as sbe thought, and of the flannel for bis lordship’s 
chest, is not included in this sum, 

There are many dark points in this case which the trial did not 
clear up, which the Recorder professed himself unable to ander- 
stand, and which the jury could not agree upon. We shall 
make no attempt to explain them away. There is a mysterious 
William constantly appearing and disappearing, and unless we 
regard the hero as a dual personage, now wearing the form of a 
naughty Tommy swallowing cough mixture, and now of a sweet 
William, it is impossible to understand what the movements of 
the two men or the one man meant. Mrs. Borradaile’s landlord 
was called to prove the rectitude of her character, and of course 
that must be understood as fully established. Itis true that there 
were some letters of Mrs. Borradaile which no one could uoder- 
stand, and in which she told Lord Ranelagh that he was not the 
only man sbe loved. But these, she tellsj us, she wrote at ihe 
dictation of Mme. Rachel, and merely to excite jealousy—a 
pleasing device not unknown to better-trained match-makers, 
The public will probably care very little to pry further into the 
lives of the two ladies whose affairs have been forced upon their 
attention this week, As for Lord Ranelagh, he does not seem 
to be pecuiiarly happy io his female friendships. Batevery mao 
to bis taste. Mme, Rachel will doubtless soon return to her 
graceful art, and there must be a large arrear of ugliness to clear 
off. Imagine the dismay of the beautcous creatures who of late 
found that the magnetic rock failed to yield its dew. Rachel 
will be restored to her fold, and we bave not the least doubt that 
another Mra. Borradaile will shortly appear to reward her for 
her past sufferings. —Pall Mall Gazetie. 


—_~»—_——_ 


GroLocicaL Survey or Nova ScoTia—We understand 
that the survey of the Provioce is being vigorously prosecuted. 
Sir W. E. Logan has been for some time at New Glasgow with 
bis assistant, Mr. Hartley, making researches in the numerous 
coal mines of that vicinity. Dr. Dawson, we believe, has a'so 
been observing in the same district, as well as at Mount Uniacke 
and in Cape Breton, Professor How has been engaged during 
the summer in Digby and Annapolis Counties, and bas forwarded 
large collections of tpecimens to the office of the Survey at Mon- 
treal. Dr, Hopeyman bas been occupied in the County of Anti- 
govishe, and is now, we understand, in Cape Breton. As no 
official repor's can be expected for some time, the exact scenes 
of the lavours of the officers of the Survey will not, of course, be 
always accurately known, and, with the results, can only be con- 
jectured in the meantime. Tbe survey, it will be remembered, 
is geological, and not merely mineralogic.!. We believe some 
very interesting additions have already been made to the large 
amount of paleontological material accumulated by previous 
observers. These ard whatever discoveries of useful minerals 
are made will be daly announced in the official reports which 
will not probably be issued more frequently than once every 
year or two.—Mining Journal. 





Spanien INsvLts TO ENGLisu VeEssELs.—Another outrage 
by Spaniards on an English vessel is re; o:ted. It seems, accord- 
ing to the statement of the mate and crew (‘our in number) of 
the schooner Marie Stuart, of Fowey, that when some twenty or 
thirty miles westward of Carthagena, two boats were observed 
approaching the schooner. On coming alongside, the crews of 
these boats, fourteen meu and a boy, boarded the schonner, and 
said they wished to exchange fruit for the sulphur which formed 
part of the schoower’s cargo, The captain of the British vessel 
was ill in his cabin; and the mate, who was in charge, refused to 
exchange, saying be did not want any fruit. Upon this the 
Spaniards declared that they would bave the sulphur, and took 
upon themselves to open the hatches, The mate interposed, and 
insisted upen replacing the hatches, and, seeing a vesee! in sight, 
hoisted the British ensign, The Spaniards, however, by force 
succeeded in bauling down the flag, and in so doing tore it. After 
this they proceeded to plunder the ship. They took possession, 
among other articles, of some pork, a pigeon, a pair of trousers 
belonging to the mate, some matches, and two shirts from one of 
the crew. The mate and crew, being outnumbered, were in fear 
of their lives, and could make no resistance. Moreover, the mate 
was eventually compelled to surrender a little sulphur, in order 
to satisfy the thieves, The Spaniards remained on board the 
schooner about three hours, and soon after eight a.m. left. They 
again returned later in the day, but by this time the crew of the 
schooner had been able to make preparations for their reception. 
There were two old rusty guns on board, which were fished out 
by the mate and loaded. on the arrival of the Spanish boa's 
witbia bailing distance, the mate ran up the English eosign, and 
said he would fire on them if they tried to board again. Ou see- 
ing that the crew of the echooner were ready to receive them, the 
Spaniards made off as rapidly as they could, 





Prxs —Io the thoro, Nature bas provided man with the pat- 
tern and tue first idea of the pin. When Adam and Eve, after 
their fall, but before their expulsion from Eden, made themselves 
aprons of fig-leaves, they doubtless used the thorn in the con- 
s ruction of their first garments. In the days of innoceace there 
was po use for pios; and it was probably this fact which caused 
Byron to describe Juan when, metamorphosed iuto Juanna, be or 
she is unrobivg in the feraglio, as 


Pricking her fingers with those cursed pins, 
Which surely were invented for our sins, 
Making a woman like a porcupine, 

Not to be rashly touched. 


The pins thus anathematised by the poct ere, however, com- 
paratively a moderna invention. In all the records which we 
have of man’s past bistory we find evidence that articles for fas. 
tening clothes always existed, but very unlike the preseat, In 
the museums which bave been formed out of the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum, and Pompeii, or Uriconium in England, we find skewers 
of bone, of brass, of silver, of gold, which were used for this 
purpose. In the reprerentations of the lite of the people found 
iu the Egyptian hieroglyphbics we discern the means which they 
ewployed for the like necessary purpose; bat nowhere do we 
meet wich a modera pin. In Stratt’s illustrations we find rib 
bons, loop-boles, laces with points and (ags claspe, hooks and 
eyes, of every form, size, and variety of use, and often turned to 
very extraordivary and surprising account in completing the 
toilette of the ancient belle and the adornment of the ancien, 





limification which we should have thought would have made her | tim 


ing that towering head-drees, in fastening that wonderful cloak, 
in keeping up those curiously rlashed tunics, or in retaining the 
stiff uprightoess of that extraordinary ruff. After pins came into 
use these eccentricities of costume and fashion were destined to 

ve place to other fashions, in which, perhaps, the modern pin 
as played tricks as fantastic as,its many substitutes in the olden 


e. 

History tells us that iroa-wire pins were first introduced into 
England in the year 1460. The finer examples of brass manu- 
facture required a queen to procure them, They were brought 
from France by the beautiful Catherine Howard, one of bis wives 
whom the “ great” Henry VIII. bebeaded. Bat though intro- 
duced by a queen, and doubtless at first an article exclusively 
applied to aristocratic uses, they soon became a measure of value 
for things not valued at all. ‘‘ Not worta a pin” is a proverb 
which we find in use soon after their introduction. Thomas 
Tusser, who wrote about 1550, writing of a not very reputable 
character, says : 


His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can, 
His purpose once gotten, a pin for thee then. 


And Shakespeare makes Hamlet show his utter indiff2rence 
to life by saying: 


I do not set my life at a pin’s fee. 


At the present time millions of these useful articles are wasted 
in a year. 

We fini pins first mentioned as an article of commerce in a 
statute of 1483. From a law passed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
we meet with some specific description of the kind of pins made 
—at least, of what they ought to have been. For instance, it is 
declared to be the will of the Legislature that “ no person should 
put to rele any pins but only such as shall be double-beaded, and 
have the heads soldered fast to the shanks of the pius, well 
smoothed, the shanks well shapen, the points well and round 
filed, canted, and sharpened.” A pin possessing these qualities 
would not be a bad pin even now.—HHarpers’ Weekly. 





Tue Frencn NEWFOUNDLAND Fisnery.—A letter from St 
Perre Miquelon, says :—“ The resulis of the fishing of tbe pre 
sent season will be a mortal blow to the cod fishing on the east 
ern coast of Newfoundland, These results, as far as they are 
koown, are disastrous. In order that expenses may be covered» 
it is necessary that every vessel employed should take at least 
160,000 cod ; but this year many have only caught 20,000 or 30,000. 
Accordingly, discouragement is genera!, and many of the owners 
of veseels have determined to fish no more. This resolution will 
deprive of occupation a large number of seamen of France.” 





Frencu Liserty.—The 7emps publishes a table of the press 
prosecutions duriug the last three months. There have been 
forty-one judgmenis given against fifty-eight individuals, pro- 

ing fifteea to imprisonment and forty-nine 
to fines, The penalties amounted in seven instances to 500fr. ; 
nine, 1 000fr. ; one, 1,500Ir.; three, 2,000fr.; same number of 
cases, 5,000fr.; and in two, 10,000fr. ‘Ihe remainder are for 
sums of smaller amount. ‘The only journal acquitted was the 
Opinione Nationale, by a deci<ion of the Court of Cassation, in the 
affair of the reports of the legislative debates, 

. 








JAPANESE EMIGRATION TO ENGLAND.—The arrival on June 
19 of 147 Japanese jabourers by the Scioto proves most opportune 
in eupplying our immediate wants. For a long time pas! the 
Hawaiian Consul at Yokohama, Mr. Van Reed, at the instance 
of the Board of Immigration, has been endeavouring to negotiate 
with the Japanese authorities for permission to tend to these 
islands Japanese who might be willing to engage for a term of 
years, On specified wages—the faith and bovour of this Govern- 
ment being pledged to the protection and care of the immigrants, 
and to the fulfilment of the stipulations of the contract. But 
consent was witbbeld until a few weeks since, when the Tycoon's 
Government replied that passports would be granted to such 
Japanese as should enter into engagements with the Conenl, Mr, 
Van Reed, supplied with the means, and under the autborisation 
of the Board, proceeded at once to engage 350 labourers, twenty 
of them having wives, and to charter the Scisto to bring them 
hither. At Yokohama the Japanese were eager to embark, and 
clamorous to be among the ones selected to go; and, doubtless, 
their personal condition and earnings will be better here than in 
their own country. Under these circumstances, we may hope 
that this experiment—tbis trial of Japanese on our soil—may 
result in mutual ratisfaction both to the employer and the em- 
ployed. These Japanese have left their own country under no 
written contracts. There is only the agreement of the Hawaiian 
Coneul, as agent of the Board, with the Japanese authorities, that 
the wages shall be four dollars per month, with food, clothing, 
and medical atteodance, ani a free passage from, and reiurn at 
the end of three years to, Japan. They are under verbal en- 

ements to perform the services required to the Board, which 
a8 the rigbt to assign this service to others, and is responsible 
for the payment of the wages and the faithful performance of al 
the stipulations of the + oo with them on the part of their 
employers.—Huropean Ma fail. 
———— 

Tue PRINCE OF Prussia AND THE “ ORDER OF THE Batu” 
—The followiog anecdote is related of the eldest son of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia. It isthe custom for the young Princes 
and Princesses to undergo the operation of a shower bath every 
morning. Now Prince Heicrich (a young gentleman six years 
of age) invariably objected (o the process in the strongest man- 
ner whenever the painful moment arrived. This was reported 
by the attendants to the Crown Prince, who gave orders that the 
next time Prince Henrich made any objection to bis bath he 
was to have bis own way. Accordingly, the next morning 
Prince Heinrich escaped the dreaded shower bath; but when he 
went into the garden with his brother and sister to play, be was 
astonished to see that while the sentinel presented arms as usual 
to them, he paid no attention whatever to himself. Boiling over 
with indignation, the juvenile Priace rushed off to his fa ber to 
complain of the gross indignity to which be had brea subjected. 
“ It is all right,” said the Crown Prince; “ of course you cannot 
expect the sentry to prescnt arms to a little unwashed Prince.” 
No further objections were made to the shower bath, 





Lave OBSERVATIONS IN InDIA.—Recent researches have caus- 
ed increasing interest to be felt in the cbservation of certain 
phenomena which can only be observed on the rare occasion of a 
total solar eclipse, and then only during the brief interval of the 
totality. The eclipse of August 17, which was visible in India, 
is remarkable as offering nearly the greatest possible duration of 
the total phase ; and, accordingly, arrangements were made by 
different parties to profit by the occasion. Among others, the 
Royal Society sent out certain instruments, which, with the 
sanction of Colonel Walker, R.E.,, Director of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of that country, were ertrusted to officers of 
the Survey. The priacipal instrument, which was entrusted to 
Lieut. Herschel, R.E., «as speci liy designed for observing tbe 





beau, The modern pin would have been of little use in sustain. 


pectra of the luminosities seen du-ing the totality—namely, the 
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“ eorona” and the so-called “ red flames.” The nature of the 
latter, more especially, is highly enigmatical ; and some of the 
conflicting theories which bave been started to account for them 
might be expected to be either confirmed or upset if the charac- 
ter of their spectrum could be ascertained. The following tele- 
gram, addressed to the President of the Royal Society, has been 
received from Lieut, Herschel :—“ Frequent clouds; one flame 
caught ; the bright lines seen ; mone of coaona [none of corona], 
polarization eolar.—Belgaum, August 20th,3 p.m.” The fact 
that the spectrum of the “ flames” shows bright lines proves that 
they are self luminous and of gaseous nature; while the po- 
larization of the light of the corona shows, that a part, 
if not the whole, of it is simply light reflecte@ from the sun 
—Atheneum, 
























































































































Dress in RELATION TO FicurE.—lIn adapting the dress to 
the shape and size of the wearer, a certain knowledge of drawing 
and of the proper proportions of the figure is of course the chief 
help. There are, however, a few well-ascertained rules which 
may safely be taught. One, for iast , is that tr rse shapes 
generally tend to lessen beight and increase breadth, while longi- 
tudinal forms have the opposite effect. Another well-known rule 
(which I believe is easily explained by a reference to 
science) is the tendency of light colours to increase apparent size, 
and vice versa, People of more than average size should be cau- 
tious about wearing white or very light colours for this reason, 
although it must always be remembered that proportion and 
colour impress the eye 80 much more sensibly than mere scale 
that this rele is a very subordinate ope, and only to be applied 
alter those more important subjects have been thoroughly con- 
sidered. It should, however, be remembered that more than an 
average size necessarily involves a certain degree of conspicuous- 
ness which makes any peculiarity of dress doubly uadesirable in 
such cases. Asmall person may wear with impunity both colours 
and shapes which would be inexcusably striking on a large 
figure. Nothing goes so far to redeem unusual size as complete 
repose both in form and colour, Much trimming, loose ends and 
streamers, frills and furbelows, and caprices of all kinds, are apt 
to become intolerable when maguified, while on a small scale 
they may please, bya certain flutteriog airiners which is in keep- 
ing with the impression ofa tiny creature. But here also propor- 
tion may almost reverse the effect of scale. A short heavy figure 
may even more imperatively need quietness in dress than one 
of twice its actual volume which has run up into slenderness, 
And this naturally leads me to the second respect in which dress 
should be adapted to the wearer, namely, character; which, in- 
deed, is scarcely separable from the form on which it is impress- 
ed, and according to which such questions as the last should be 
mainly decided—From “ Thoughtfulness in Dress,” in 
Magazine. 








" Tur Youne Ersiop1an PRiInce.—It was very easy to bring 
King Theodore’s son to Eogland, but it was not so easy to decide 
what should be done with bim afterwards. He could not be 
turned loose to gain his livelihood, and it would have been un- 
reasonable to expect the nation to provide for him after spend- 
ing five millions to accomplish the ruin of his father. To bave 
kept him in England all bis days would also have been a mis- 
take, for that section of society which is always on the look-out 


for Rammum Lolis would have gone wild with delight over a 
king's son, and would have soon contrived to render him good 
for nothing. A plan has therefore been adopted which opevs up 
a career of usefulness to the youthful “ 1 have-seen-the-world,” 


and will probably satisfy his ambition hereafter. He is to be 
carefully trained for the Indian Civil Serviee. He will have to 


enter through the open gates of competition, but he is said to be 
a quick boy, and there will be no unusual difficulty in rendering 
him fit to appear before the examiners. He is to he brought up, 

there 


it is stated, in the house of a private gentleman. We 
is no mistake as to the vay tM gentleman io 
or we shall soon hear from the —Pall Mall Gazette. 





LEGISLATION AGAINST PETROLEUM IN Brrirain.—Petro- 
leum oil is not nearly so dangerous as turpentine oil. It will not ex- 
plode unless mixed with three or four times its bulk of atmos- 
Paraffine oil cannot be ignited under a temperature 
of 140deg. Fahrenheit. This substance is eaid to have been 
The first well at Oil 
Creek, Pennsylvania, was sunk io 1859, and a tax was laid upon 
the oil in the United States in July, 1864. The legislation on 
the subject in Eogland is contained in two Acta, passed in 1862 


pheric air. 


used for lamps ia Ohio as early as 1819. 


fell 





all the fiction of courtship—I mean in all the courtship of fiction 
—what is more touching than the making of the beefsteak 
pudding by Tom Pinch’s sister? And this is an attraction, re- 
member, that remains when beauty bas departed, when the be- 
loved object has become an object (to the casual observer), and 


frisette! O woman, woman! take my advice, and learn to cook ! 
Then shall your gentle ministration be as a sweet savour in the 
nostrils of your husband, and your labour be acceptable unto 


aod simmer even in their dust. 


bers’s 


there is not enough hair left at the back of her head to cover the 


him even when you bave had fourteen children, Teach all your 
girls to cook, and you shall be blessed even by the generation 
that comes after you. The teachings of the just smell sweet, 
Or if moral considerations 
have no weight with you, reflect how infinitely preferable it 
is for your daughter to be a culinary artiste and ruler de 
facto of a great household, than to be a governess, with half 
her salary, and snubbed by the servants.—‘ Cooks,” wn Cham- 
Journal. 









had to be made before the desired end could be attained, and 
petroleum used as a combustible in locomotives. 





Tre Rep River Disrress.—The Hamilton Spectator says- 
—Dr. Brown, of the Nor’ Wester, published st Ked River, ar 
rived io this city yesterday, and we regret to learn from him 
that the accounts which have hitherto reached us of the dis- 
tress prevailing there has been in no way exaggerated. The 
destitution is one calling for immediate action on the part of 
all benevolently disposed persons; and we are glad to find 
that the people of Ontario are becoming thoroughiy aroused to 
the fact. Dr. Brown, we believe, intends to place himself in con- 
nection with the Government; and from him valuable infor- 
mation will be obtained to enable them to act judiciously in 
the distribution of whatever assistance they may feel disposed 
to offer. We learn that a Committee has been appointed at 
the Red River, composed of the clergymen of the different 
denominations, by whom the assistance to be forwarded to the 





~ AUSTRIAN NATIONALITIES.—The following are the propor- 
tions of the various nationalities lo the Austriau empire :—8,782,- 

6,521,400 Cthecks, Moravians, and Siaves ; 2,380,- 
000 Poles; 2,988,000 Ruthenians; 1,203,600 Slovens ; 5,400,800 
Magyars ; 2,916,000 Crotians or Servians; 2,844,000 Rouman- 
ians ; 1,121,000 Jews ; 589,100 Ltalians ; 152,800 Zingari; 53,- 
800 Bulgarians, Armenians, Greeks, &c. Phat country con- 
tains 26,600,000 Catholics, 3,100,000, Greeks, 2,400,000 
Protestants, and about a million Jews; the remainder consist of 
Armenians, Unitarians, Mahometans, and members of various 
other creeds. The soil of Austria produces yearly on an 
average, 518,000,000 bushels of graia of all kinds; 203,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, 2,000,000 tons of beetroot, and 240,000,000 
gallons of wine. 








A WItp ENGLISHMAN IN France.—The Journal de Mamers 
describes as follows the astonishment caused in that village by 
the sudden apparition of a strange Englishman in the River 
Sarthe: ‘‘Some workmen were employed in the construction of 
the new bridge of Juille, when one of them, raising his head, 
cried out, ‘A wild man.’ Andso his fellow-workmen might well 
believe, for ata little distance, on the Sarthe, they saw a man, 
very thinly clad, wearing an extraordinary head-dress, and row 
ing a long narrow boat with great dexterity. A dog was his 
only companion. At the bridge there was a dam, which seemed 
to present ao insurmountable obstacle to the hardy navigator, 
but be jumped into the water with his dog, got over the barrier 
of timber, and pulling his boat over also, he continued his {voy- 
*A few minutes after, a fashionable coupe from Alencon 
arrived on the old bridge with a young and handsome lady. 
Recognitions were exchanged between this lady and the 
seemiog wild man, which showed that they were old ac- 

uaintaoces.” This “wild” Englishman is described by the 

rench journals as “ Sir Wallace,” and is stated to have come 
down the River Sarthe from Alencon to Mans, and proceeding 
towards the Loire. 





EXTERMINATION OF NATIVES.—Our countrymen in Carpen- 
taria appear to have no great difficulty in exterminating the na- 
tives without our assistance. According to the statement of a 
colonial paper, a party of aborigines speared and “ cut steaks” 
from several horses. Upoo this the native police went forth 
under a European officer, and “ succeeded in shooting upwards 
of thirty blacks.” While the battue was going on, news arrived 
that a Mr. Cannon bad been murdered. The same body of po- 
licemen started off afresh, and very soon “rounded up,” as the 
reporter describes it, “one mob of fourteen, another mob of 
nive, and a last mob of eight.”’” In the “ fatter lot there was one 
black who would not die after receiving eighteen or tweuty bul- 
lets”—assuredly a very ill-regulated black—“ but a trooper 
speedily put an end to his existence by smashing bis skull.” The 
account concludes thus: ‘“‘ Everybody in the district is delight- 
ed with the wholesale slaughter dealt out by the native police.” 
It is well that some one is satisfied with an exploit which looks 
very like an indiscriminate and inhuman massacre.—Pali 


Mall Gazette 





PROVINCIAL OUTBREAK IN INDIA.—The reported outbreak 
of disturbances on the north-west fronticr of India may betoken 
the begi 





and 1868; and of these measures the following is a 
condeased summary 


The Act of 1862 recites the expediency of providing for the 
safe-keeping of petroleum aod certain products thereof that are 
dangerous to life and property from their properties of giving off 
inflammable vapours at low temperatures, The Act provides 
that petroleum shal! include auy product thereof that gives off 


an inflammable vapour at a temperature of less than 1 
Fahrenheit. 
wider in its operation, and i many 
of petroleum. Under the Act of 1862, every vessel 
petroleum, or entering any harbour within the 
is to conform to any regulation made by the harbour authoritie 


lod hat 





as to the place at which she is to be moored. Disobedience entails 
a penalty of £20aday. The vessel may be removed to a safe 
The provision in 
the Act of 1862 respecting the storage of petroleum has been 
The latter Act provides 
that, from the 1st of February, 1869, no petroleum shall be kept, 
otherwise than for private use, within fifty yards of a dwelliag- 
house or of a building in which goods are stored, except in pur- 
suance of a licence given in accordance with the Act of 1862. 
Conditions which may seem expedient to the local authorliy 


place at the expense of the owner or master. 


repealed by the Act of last session. 


may be annexed to any such licence as to the mode of 


the natare of the goods with which petroleum = bat aga the 


testing of petroleum, and generally as to its safe- ing. 


troleum kept in contravention of the law shall be forfeied, and, 
in addition thereto, the occupier of the place in which such pe- 
troleum is kept shall be liabie to a penalty not ——, £20 

nder 
the Act of 1868, the interpretation of the word “ petroleum” is 


per day during the time the petroleum is illegally kept. 
extended to mean all rock oil, Rangoon oil, Burmah oll aod an 


het: 


It will be seen below that the Act of 1868 is much 
not products 
ing 
nited Kingdom, 


product of them, aod also any oil made from petroleum, coal, 


ginning of another little war—possibly a very serious one. 
The independent tribes have attacked our frontier posts, and it 
is said the villagers on the British side took their part. It has 
been necessary to despatch to the sceae a Ghoorkba regiment, a 




















the 35th Regiment armed with Saiders, the effect of which, we 
aré told, has been reassuring, though it is not stated that those 
who committed the disturbances have been defeated. Anglo-Ia- 
dians have long bee. affirming that the frontier is unsafe, and 
that a new and much more serious Sittana campaign may be 
looked for. 
the same, the Huzara district being south of Peshawar, while the 
Mahabun is to the north; but every tribe will be excited, aod 
they are already too well disposed to rise.—Spectator. 
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upon the Spascish Government, and to d d ani diat 





ceedings ia the Torn 


district will be distributed. 
appropriate, as it is certain to promote a more economical and 
speedy distribution of the contributions granted to the dis- 
treased residents of the settlement. 


company of native cavalry, a battery of artillery, and 500 men of 


The scene of this outbreak is apparently not quite 


Tue Tornado Case.—Some further correspondence has 
taken place between the Foreign Office and the representatives 
of the crew of the Tornado. Mr. Forbes Campbell, for the 
crew, calls upon Lord Stanley to press the claims of the crew 
res- 
titution of the personal effects, worth £1,093 7s. 2d., of which 
the crew were robbed, Mr. Under-Secretary Hammond, by di- 
rection of Lord Stanley, replies that “ the final issue of the pro- 
case muet be awaited before any deci- 


Dr. Brown's visit is exceedingly 





Smoke FRoM Ratuway Locomotives.—At Tadcaster, on 
Tuesday, the 1st ult, before the West Riding magistrates, a case 
of some public interest was mentioned. Birbeck Forrest, a po- 
lice constable, had laid an information under the 8th and 9th 
Vic. cap. 20, sec, 114, against the North Eastern Railway Com- 
paoy, for baving, coutrary to the section, emitted smoke from one 
ot their locomotives on tue }2th ult, The eection referred to 
enacis that ‘every locomotive steam-engine to be used on the 
railway shall, if it use coal or similar fuel emitting smoke, be 
constructed on the principal Of consuming, and so as to consume, 
its own smoke ; and if any engive be not so constructed, the com- 
pavy or the party using such engine, sball forfeit £5 for every 
day during which such engine spall be used on the railway.” Mr. 
Dale, of York, represented the company, but the charge was not 
pressed, On their uadertaking that the offence should not be re- 
peated, and agreeing to pay costs. ‘There was a new Act passed 
last year with retercnce to this clause, which makes the act of the 
servaat the act of the company 


Our Emrrre.—The usual official returns from the British 
possessions were laid belore Parliament last Session, and 
have since been printed for circulation. British India heads 
the list with its vast population of 150,000,000 souls. Its area, 
however, 988,901 square miles, seems almost small when com- 
pared with tuat of our North American or our Australian pos- 
sessions. British North America indeed 1s returned as con- 
taining only 632,360 square miles, and a population in 1866 
of 4,007,816; the Domoion of Canada, 376,987 square miles, 
with a population of 8,753,000; Newioundiand, 40,200 equare 
miles aud 130,000 peopie ; Prince Edward Island,2,173 square 
miles, and 90,000 inhabitants; British Columbia, 213,000 
square miles, sud 34,816 population in 1861. But this is with- 
out reckoning Ube vast norta-west territory waiting to be oc- 
cupied—terrmory that b ings the extent of British North 
America up to, perhaps, 3,000,000 square miles, Not far be- 
uind in extent is Austraiia, with its 2,582,070 square miles, 
and a population fast approaching 2,000,000, though only 
1,662,063 in tue year 1890, to which these completed official 
returns belong. The extent of Western Australia is 978,000 
square miles, a territory nearly as large as British lodia, but 
with @ population (in 1866) of only 21,065, less than a 7,000: bh 
part of tuat of India; Queensland is returned with 678,000 
square miles, and ® population of 96,172; South Australia, 
858,328 square miles, with & population of 163,452; New 
Doutn Wales 323,437 aquare miles, with ® population of 
431,412; New Zeaiaod, 106,259 equare miles, with a popu- 
iation of 208,682; Victoria has been 80 conspicuous by 
its great prosperity that many forget its comparatively 
smail exlent—d6,831 square miles, but with a population of 
643,912 in 1866, and now about 700,000; Tasmania comprises 
26,215 square miles, with 97,368 inbabiuants. The West India 
islands contain no more than 12,683 square miles, but the 
population in 1861 was 934,197; Jamaica has hall the area, 
6400 square miles, not tar from half the population, viz. (in 
1961,) 441,255. ‘Tne Cape of Goud Hope and Natal add 216,755 
square miles to Britisn possessions, with a population of 
709,261 ; Ceylon, 24,700 square miles, aad 2,088,027 people 
Mauritius, 708 equare miles, and 310,050 of population ; Brit 
ish Guiana, 76 0v0 square miles, and 148,026 people (ia 1861 ) 
Honduras, 18,500 square miles, and (in 1861) 25,635 people, 
‘The other Colonies aud possessions—the Siraits Settlements, 
Hongkong, West African settlements, Labuan, St. Helena, the 
eight Falkiands,Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malta—beiog the extent 
of the possessions of this kingdom beyond sea up to 4,562,000 
square miles, and their population to 161,486,000—a numver 
wuich has increased since the date of these estimates or enu 
merations. including the British North-West American 
possessions, and linking the whole to the mother country, the 
metropolis of this Vast domaia, the Queen’s realm will be 
found to comprise territory of about seven millions of 
English square mies, with # population approaching 200 
muons vi svuls, 
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Tue Inranta or Spar, anp Her Hussanp.—The In- 
fants 18 of suail aod delicace stature, exceediogly pale, with 
the small lengthened Spanish cheek remarkable in the Em- 
press, and considered an indication of race and a confirmation 
ol the sangue azul flowing in the veins. She is very youthiui, 
almost childish iu appearance, wears no rouge, no blue, no 
biack upon ber visage, and the result is one uniform tint of 





sion is arrived at as to the course to be adopted with ref 
to the claims of members of the crew for compensation.” 








paque dall white over the whole countenance. The eyes 
are jarge avd very soft, without the smallest reminiscence of 
the fire which now flashes from those of her Royal mother. 
Her hair is of the dimmest hue of chesnut, and folded around 
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“to become a Coburg.” 





schist, ehale, peat, or other bituminous 
of them that gives off an inflamma’ 
jess than 100 deg. Fahrenheit.—A 


and any p 








other. 
tial globe (which is realiy of no use), but never 


okery? If 


ee Be 


ble vapour at @ temperature of 


Sensrste Apvice.—I have already expressed my contempt 
for oue description of fashionable folly ; let me here hint at an- 
Why are young ladies often taught the use of the celes- 


was a yoaog Government clerk, or a barrister who has just done 
‘eating bis dinners” only in one sense, how mach rather would 
I marry @ girl who could give me a good omelette, until we could 
afford to keep an artiste, than one who could speak French with 
an English accent, or play indifferently on a cheap piano, or 
koow “ Magnall’s Questions” by heart! Talk of romance! , 








dal 


much time on bis hands to Pp 
the late Prince Consort of England. 
Napoleonic 





her ruler to be “‘ a Coburg.”—V. Y. Times. 





I 
Tue Empzror On A Locomotirve.—The Emperor 


heated with 


No Svcn Goop Luck ror France.—The Emperor Napo- 
leon is said to discourage the taste for masic evinced by the 
Prince Imperial, on the ground that he does not wish his son 
There is not much fear of each a re- 
sult, we fancy. The future ruler of France is not likely to have 
cborales, like 
“ Governing” France, on 
iples, takes up too much time and energy to 
leave room for any such barmlees and graceful pursuits. But we 
are not sure France would not be happier if it were possible for 


Na- 
poleon, on his way to the Camp, finding at Chalons a train 
leum, got up on the 

the working ig be 


her head in a double rouleau, which has become the national 
characteristic of the Spanish women; the flowers which in 
the Parisian coiffure sre made to adorn the front of the bon- 
net being placed between tue two rouleaux, producing fani; 
mation in the expression of a countenance nvaturally subdue 
andsad. The Count Girgenti, her husband, is of cold, deter 
mined aspect, bearing no resemblance, either in countenance 
or , to the d type of the Bourbons. He is of 
the middle height, something taller than his brother Francis 
IL, darker in complexion likewise, and altogether of more 
martial bearing. The pallor of his visage makes the black 
moustache and royale he wears, according to the fashion of 
some seven years ago, appear even darker than in reality. 
His eyebrows, of intense blackness, were now and then raised 
as if in amazement ; but no single observation, save in courtly 
reply to the compliments showered down upon him with un- 
tiring affability and grace, escaped his lips; and Her Majesty 
was compelled to keep the ball of conversation during the 




























the Emperor 
and experiments 





that 






whole interview. 
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Chess. 


Conpvotsp By Caprain G. H, Macxuanzis 


PROBLEM, Neo, 1,029,—By Mr. D. Klark, of Smeinogorsk, 
Siberia. 


BLACK. 









GES 









per 











White toplay and mate in 2 moves. 





SoLuTion £0 PRosLem No. 1,028 


White. Black. 
1BtoK5 1 P tks B [best] 
2KtoB2 | 2 P to K 5 [best] 

3 P tke P 3 Ktks KtorK R5 
4 BtoQR6orBto 
Q B 6 mate 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M. P., Savannah, Ga —Of the Problems eent, No. 1 is pretty, 
but somewhat too easy, and in No 2, White can mate in two 
moves, by Q to Q Kt Tand Q to Q 5. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


In the ensuing game Mr, Mackenzie gives the odds of Q Kt 


to Mr. 8impeson, 2 
Remove White's Q Kt. 


Evans GAMBIT. 





White. Black, White, Black, 
Mr. M. Mr. 8. Mr. M. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 to K4 14 Qto QR4ch PtoQB3 
2KttoK BS KtteQB3 15 Kttks KP Qto Q Kt3(b) 
BBtOQB4 BtoQB4 16 Rtks B Kt tks K B 

4PwQkt4 Btks P 17 Q tks Kt Bto KS 
5PtoQBS BtoQB4s iS RhwK Kt to Q 4 (c) 
6 Castles PtoQs 19 KRtks Kt Ptks kK 

7 PtoQ4 P tks P 20 Q to QR4ch K toQ 

8 P tke P BtoQ Kt3 21 Btks R Ptok BS 
vy BtoQKt2 KttoK B38 22 Ktto B7ch B tks Kt 

10 PtoK 5 P tks P 23 Bto K 7ch K toQ B 
1LBtoQR3S BtksQP 2tRtoQBech KtoKt 

12 QtoQ Kt3 Rto K B(a) 2 Q to KBAch 

138 QRwoQ KttoQk 


and mates next move. 


(a) B to K 8 is better, though Black's game still remains very 
much cramped. 

(0) An error which loses a piece. 

(c) Taking the Q would obviously be fatal, 





CHESS IN PARIS. 


The following amusing game was played in the Tournay for 
the Emperor’s prize, between Mr. Golmayo and Mr. Loyd, the 
celebrated Problem composer. 

The notes are by the Chess Editor of the London Era, 
Scotca GAMBIT. 


White Black. White, Black. 

Mr. G Mr. L. Mr. G. Mr. L. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 19 QRtoKBsq Bto K3 
2KttoK BS KttoQBs [2 Brow xed 3 tks BE 
BPtoQ4 P tks P 21 KttksB Kt tke K P 
4 Kt tks P B to Q B4 22 QtoK3 Ktto K Kt4 
5 Bto K3 BtoQ Kt3 |# gto dene RtoQ Beg 
6BtoQB4 KKttwK2 M4 QtksQRP KttoK5 
7 KttoQB3 Castles 25 K to K sq Kt to Q7ch 
8 QtoQ?2 Kt tks Kt 26 K to B sq K to Q Rag 
9 Btks Kt B tks B 27 Q tke Kt P Kt to K Bo 
10 Q tke B Ktto K Kt3 2s KtoK K tks QR P 
11 CastlesQR(a) P toQ R38 29 RtoQR3id) RtoQRSch 
12 Pto KB4(6) Kt tks 30 Rtks R Qto K Kt4cb 
13 KtoKtsq KttoK3 SL KtoKtsq KttoQ7ch 
14 QtoQ2 PtoQKt4 Fe K to Beq KttoKw6 dbl ch 
1b BtoQ Kt PtoQs SB KtoKteq QtoQBSch 
16 BtoQsd Rto Q Ktaq 34 RtksQie) Kt to QTch 
IT PtoK R4 KttoQBa | $3 K tons R to Q Req cb 
18 PtoK RS KR3 36 Q interposes KR tks Q 


checkmate. 

(a) The game is said to have been played with great celerity, 
and this may account for Mr.Golwayo Castling on this side, 
when the other is se evidently preferable. 

(6) This sacritice is only to be explained by supposing White 
moved without consideration. 

(c) Here again Mr. Golmayo plays without attention. 


(d) After this, Black appears to nave a forced checkmate in his 


hands. 
(©) He should have played his King to R's 2, then we should 
have seen :— 
White. Black. 
34 Qtks QB P 
| 85 KttksQR 
36 Kt te Kt 6 
| 87 Q to Q B3 


85 Kt tks QBP 
36 Kt to Q R6 
37 Q tke Kt 


and although Black gains a 
doubtful whether he could win the game, 


lece in return for the one lost, it is 


CHESS IN BERLIN. 


A spirited little game recently played between Messrs, An- 
derssen and Zukertort. 
Mvzio Gambit. 


White Black, White. Black, 
Mr. A. Mr. Z Mr. A Mr. Z. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 WBtoQBS RtoK 
2PtoK B4 Ptks P 14 KttoK B6 KtoKB 
3 KttoKB3 PtoK Kt4 15 PtoK Kt4 seers 
4BtoQB4 PtoKk Kkt5 16 PtoKR4 gp 
5 Castles P tks Kt 17 PtoK Kt5 BtoK Kt2 
6 Q tks P Qto K B3 18 Q tks P PtoK R3 
7PtoKS Q tke K P 19 QtoK R2 FogRs 
8 P0oQ3 BioR3 20 PtoQ4 P tks K Kt P(c) 
9 KttoQB3 KttoK2 21 PtoQ@5 P tks R P ch 
10 BtoQ2 QKttoB3 |22 Kto Kt to Q Kt (d) 
1LQRtoK Q to K B4 (a) |< ois Pech BtoQ2 
12 KttoQ5 KtoQ 24 Q tks Kt ch and wins 





(a) Bo far the game has been opened strictly in accordance 
with the “ books ;” in place of Mr. Anderssen’s next move, how- 
ever, Messrs. Suble and Neumann give R to K 4 as the strongest 
mode of prosecuting the attack. 

(6) P to Q 4, a8 shown by Mr. Zukertort in an analysis of the 
+ = is decidedly better, and completely destroys the at- 
tack. 


(ce) Instead of this he would have done better in playing P to 
Q Kt4and then to Kt5, 80 as to get the Q B off the command- 
ing diagonal it occupies. 

(d, Quite overlooking White’s ingenious move of the Queen. 
Q to K Kt 6 was the correct play for Black on his 22nd move. 





Tue Enoiisn TELEGRAPH Act.—The statute passed on 
the day of the prorogation to enable her Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General to acquire, work, and maintain electric-telegraphs, is an 
important measure. In twenty-four ti the ble is 
worked out. The uniform rate, subject to regulation, of mes- 
rages throughout the United Kingdom, and without regard to 
distance, is to be not exceeding 1s. for the first twenty words, 
and not exceeding 3d. for each additional five words, or part of 
five words. The Postmaster-General is now authorized, with 
the consent of the Treasury, “out of any _— which may be 
from time to time appropriated by Act of Parliament, and put 
at his disposal for that purpose, to purchase for the purposes of 
thie Act tbe whole or such parts as be shall think fit of the un- 
dertaking of any company.” Telegraph companies are empow- 
ered to sel] their undertaking, uoder certain conditions specified, 
with a provision as to the appointments of their servants by the 
Government, or compensation by way of annuity. The Post- 
master General is to enter into contracts with certain railway 
compavies mentioned in the Act, and very epecific directions are 
given as to such acquisition, Tbe Postmaster-General is to trans- 
mit to their destination al] messages of a railway company in any 
way relating to the business of the y in the United King- 
dom free of charge. All matters of difference between the Post- 
master-General and railway companies are to be settled by ar- 
bitration. There are provisions in the statute to enable the 
Postmaster to acquire the right of way over canals. It is consti- 
tuted a misdemeanour in any person baving official duties to dis- 
close or to intercept messages. In the schedule annexed to the 
Act, thirteen agreements with railways and telegraph pani 








remedy, we gee no objection to employing it. It is to ‘clip off 


the-lathes of the uoder lid with a pair of scissors, and the ability 
or disposition to jump is as effectually destroyed as Samson's 
power was by the loes of his locks. The animal will not attempt 
a fence again until the eye-lashes are grown.’ This fact has 
been promulgated —— distinguished breeder of cattle, Mr. 
Samuel Thorne, of Dutchess county, N. ¥., who states that be 
tested it upon a very es pair of oxen, with entire success, 
He considers a knowledge of the fact of great value to himself, 
and hopes it will prove so to others.” 





Tor Later ParistaN Fancy.—According’ to the Paris 
correspondent of the Queen; The petticoats which are made 
with a succession of plaits folded ove over another, and com- 
mencing at the waist, exactly in the same manner as kilts are ar- 
ranged, are very novel and fashionable. They are made either 
of tartan or a simple white woollen material, and require neither 
cage nor crinoline to be worn beneath them. At Trouville I re- 
marked one of these novel petticoats worn under a very stylish 
Rob Roy costume, The tunic, which was short and very much 
looped up, was bordered with a crosscut band of black silk 
stitcbed with cerise, and below the band was a Spanish fringe 
(cerise and black) with large tassels, The emali mantelet, trim- 
med to match, fellin front with sqaare ends; it was confined 
round the waist with a black silk band and sash, lined through- 
out with cerise silk. The petticoat literally clung about the 
limbs—indeed, all the élégantes seem to have completely aban- 
doned crinoline; but in ita stead they wear long tournures or 
bustles, which set out full below the back of the waist and look 
very bouffant. Young girls also wear these tournures, but of 
such moderate dimensions that they are scarcely perceptible. 





Onty Natives!—A thin Blue Book lately issued, contain! 
some correspondence about the treatment of native prisoners 
and otbers in New Zealand, More than two years ago Colones 
Weare, of the 50th Foot, wrote home to his friends complaining 
of the ruthless way in which the troops were beiog used by the 
Colonial Government—which “ did not want the expente of pri- 
soners”—for the torturing and slaughtering of its Maori ene- 
mies. Unfortunately for himself, his complaints were repeated 
to Mr. Cardwell, then Secretary for the Colonies, who very pro- 
perly wrote about them, both to the War Office and to Sir 
George Grey, the Governor, “as calling for immediate and most 
serious inquiry.” The Governor, indignant that any report of 
proceedings in New Zealand should be sent home, save under 
cover by him or with bis eanction, at first refused to institute 
any inquiries at all, but afterwards extracted from Colonel 
Weare an apology for having written private letters, which, con- 
trary to bis intentions, had been made public property, and a re- 
quest that those letters might be “ considered as withdrawn,” 
seeing that their information was based upon hearsay, and found 
by him, on closer investigatlon, to be inaccurate. The Colonel 
was naturally anxious to get out of a scrape into which an in- 
judicious relative bad brought him. He, therefore, recalled his 
complaints, stating that they were erroneous in their precise de- 
tails, | but not contradicting their general purport. Thereby the 
wrath of the local authorities was appeased, and, with much 
dispatch-writing and petitioning, they urged that the charges 
brought against them were wholly disposed of, and that the en- 





are referred to, subject to the approbation of Parliament ; and 
it declares it to be expedient that agreements should be made 
with other railways set forth, including the metropolitan districts 
Three months’ notice is to be given by the Postmaster-General 
to the companies, By the statute the Postmaster-General, with 
the approbation of the Treasury, can purcbave the undertak- 
ings of telegraph companies. 





Tus Maxes or Dresses —A few general remarks as to the 
make and ornaments of arobe may be acceptabie. Short dresses 
are raised over the petticoat. They should always be bouffees, 
and the trimming made to hold them up at the same time it 
forms the ornament. Buttons are placed on the back breedth; 
three buttons form the camargo. This dress can be made into a 
long or trained skirt, and the buttons fix it to the length re- 
quired, For long 4resses, to be raised at will, rings are sewn on 
the seame, through which a braid is drawn; a bution is attached 
to the braid, and, if rightly acj asted, will give nearly the appear- 
ance of a fixed raised skirt, although certainly not so graceful. 
The short dresses are never made without a camargo or paniers. 
Under skirts are not needed—the c margo supersedes them ; it 
is the petticoat only that is seen in front—the camargo being a 
kind of puffed basquine, commencing at the hips, and reaching 
low down the skirt, Short dresses are not only worn for 
walking costume, but are also fashionable for home dinner dress, 
—Le Pollet. 





Tue Venus pE Mepicis anp “LA BELLE TAILLE 
Ronpe.’’—All the dimensions of the healihy adult torso of the 
human body, writes Joseph Bonomi, are greater from side to side 
then from tront to back; therefore the epithets delle and ronde 
in the above-quoted dictum, as applied to the taille, waist, are 
utterly inadmissible. The smallest diameter of the waist, or that 
trom front to back, of the Venus de Medicis, is 7} in.; and the 
larger diameter 9§ in. If now an oval be struck, having for its 
larger diameter 9} in., and for its smaller 7} in., the periphery 
or circumference of this oval will measure 27 in. ; that is, for all 
practical purpoves, three-revenths of 5 ft. 2in., the height of 
Venus de Medicis in the perfectly erect position. If, therefore, 
any lady, knowing ber height, would take the trouble to divide 
it into seven equal parts, three of these parts ought to be, accord- 
ing to that universally acknowledged standard of beauty, the 
exact circumference of ber waist, or the naturally smallest part 
of the torso. 





Tue Cuormnesk Woman's TELEGRAPH.—Doring the recent 
visit here of the Chinese Ambassadors, one of them stated in re- 
ply to the inquiries of a physician, that it was not customary in 
China, except among the lower classes of the people, for the 
doctor to see or touch female patients. In order to ascertain the 
pulse of tbe sick woman, a string is tied around her wrist and 
extended outside the window to the doctor, who holds the string 
between thumb and finger, and by this sort of telegraph is en 
abled to count the pulsations. This seems a ludicrous plan ; 
but it is far leas mischievous than our custom of admitting men 
doctors to the private apartments of females. The opportuni- 
ties for the medical education of women in this country are 
yearly increasing; and we hope the day is not far distant when 
the ladies will be able to rout the men from the sick room, and 
compel them to stand out ia the cold, under the windowsill. In 
China only women nurses attend duriog cbild-birtb. 


Cure ror Breacny Anmats.—The Maine Farmer, in 
treating of breachiness in animais, says: “ Various devices have 
been resorted to in order to prevent trespasses, and especially in 
regard to sheep ; but none succeeded, or only in a limited de- 
gree. Now, we have a new one; if it is not cruel or painful, or 





will not greatly discommode the 


tirecorrespondence should be submitted to the English public, 
in proof of their virtuous care for the lives and properties of 
the Maoris, 





Tre PLANET Manrs—lIt appears, then, from the searching 
scrutiny of the spectroscope, thac the planet has an atmosphere, 
and that that atmosphere moet probably resembles our own in 
general constitetion, “Combining this evidence with that which 
we already possess of the presence of water in its liquid, vapor- 
ous, and solid states, upon the surface, and with the certainty 
that the red tint of parts of the planet is due to a real ruddiness 
of substance (corresponding to the tlot of certain soils upon our 
own earth), we cannot but recognise the extieme probability that 
in all essential habitudes the planet Mara resembles our own 
earth. One circumstance may at first excite surprise ; namely, 
the fact that ia a planet so much farther from the sun than our 
eartb, there should exist so close a resemblance, as respects cli- 
matic relations. But if we cousider the results of Tyndall's re- 
rearches on the radiation of heat, and remember that a very 
moderate increare in the quantity of certain vapours present 
in our atmosphere would suffice to render the climate of the 
earth intolerable through excess of heat (just as glass walls 
cause a hot-bouse to be as an oven Jong after the sun has 
set), we shall not fail to see that Mars may readily be 
compensated by a correspondi g arrang t tor his increas- 
ed distance from tbe vivifying centre of the solar system. — 
Fraser’s Magazine. 








EDUCATION IN THE FrENcH ARMy.—The Bull tin of Pri- 
mary Instruction in France shows us the state of education in the 
Army, and one may say the country :-— 


“ According to information furnished by the Prefects, 293,214 
young men were ca'led on this year to draw for the conscription. 
Of that number 60 266 could neither read nor write, 7,059 could 
read only; 219,087 were able to do both ; whilst in the case of 
6,802 the amount of education could not be ascertained. From 
these figures it appears that 20} per cent. of the conscripts of 
1866 were completely illiterate ; last year the proportion was 23 
= cent. If the returns of 1868 are compared with those of the 

ast thirty-five years, the following results are obtained :—ln 
1833 the period at which primary instruction was organised in 
all the communes cf France, the proportion of illiterate conscripts 
was 48°8 per cent, and in 1853, 34:39 per cent., making in the 
space of twenty years an improvement of 14°44 per cent. From 
1850 to 1863 the ratio further decreased from 3439 per cent. to 
28°21 per cent., the amelioration during that time being equal to 
6°18 per cent. ; between 1863 and 1868 the figure again declined 
from 28°24 to 31 04 per cent.; so that during this latter period 
the progress reached 7:17 per cent. It has been this year 
superior to the average of the five, as the proportion of 
power conscripts has diminished by 1:5 per cent. in place 
of 1°43.” 





NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 
Nos. 340 and 342 SECOND AVENU 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 
JEWELER awp SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be- 
tween 14th and 15th 8ts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. pu here will be Engraved 
in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits. 


FIRE ESCAPE MANUFACTORY, 
81 EAST HOUSTON 8Srxzzr, 
attention of H 











operated upon, and is a 


APES, 
H, NELSEN, 


Proprietor. 
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FINANCIAL. 





FISK AND HiIATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
oF 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 
Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 


these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 
Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 5 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





THE 
_. AMERICAN BATHS, 
IRVING PLACK, Cormer 7th Sirect, 
(OnE Biock East oF UNION SQUARE) 


lL. G. ATTWOOD, M. D., Manager. 


Entrance to Ladies’ Baths, 17th Street, 
Gentlemen’s, Irving Place. 
Office Hours, 8 A. M., to8 P. M 
These Baths are the most Comprehensive &ystem of Baths in 
this country. They emb the modifications of 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ORIENTAL, (Vapor) FUMIGAT- 
ED, SULPHUROUS Vapor, MEDICATED, ELECTRIC, 
MAGNETIC, and the PLUNGE, or SWIMMING POOL. 
These baths are select. The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s are se- 
parate. Each department has its special and experienced at- 
tendants. 
No pains will be s 
invalids or seekers 0: 
inspection at ali times. 





red to make it one of the best resorts for 
Pleasure or Luxury in this city. Open for 





JENKINS’ PURE SILVER POLISH. 
The best article ever offered to the public, for Hotels, Restau 
rants, Boarding Houses, Private Families, Carriage Factories, and 
for Show Case and Window Bars and Plate Glass, as it will 
RE-PLATE ALL SILVER OR PLATED WARE as good as new 
with pure silver, and Warranted not to change Colour by Stand- 
ing or Wasbing. Sold by Druggists and House Furnishing Stores. 
Price, 50 Cents and One Dollar per Bottle. Orders received at the 
Office and Lepot, 1366 BROADWAY, between 37th and 38th Sts., 
N.Y. A liberal discount will be given to dealers. 


CEC. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHALE-BONE WHIP 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Constantly on hand, a e Assortment of Fine MALACCA, 
HULLY, and all kinds of Whips and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, No. 4 EAST HOUSTON STREET, near Broadway, New 
York. Established in 1540. 








BANKING HOUSE 
or 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 

Four per cent. interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Coin. 

Persons keeping accounts with us may deposit and draw with- 
out notice, the same as with City Banks. 

Certificates of deposit issued bearing interest at market rate. 

Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 

State, City and other Corporate Loans negotiated. 

Our business conducted the same as that of a bank. 


HATCH FooTEaco 


BANEERS, 








AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No, 18 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Ormers furnished jwith GOLD at current 
rates. 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPBAN BXPRESS. 
PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PrompT_y FoRWARDED. 

Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Hzecuted. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY,! 
NEW YORK. 





DALLY AND HAWLEY, 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
HOUSE PAINTERS, 


No, 434 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 30th and 31st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
Glazing promptly attended to. 


F. DONNARUMMA, 
AKRTIST IN FRESCO 
INCAUSTIC AND WATER PROOF, 
47 THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 10th and 11th Streets, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 

e rep this ll diel 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. lnveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 

ravated by the eernfnious contamina- 
thou until they were painfally afflicting, 
m have been radically cured in such great 
Poumbers in almost every section of the 
; . country, that the public scarceiyjneed to be 
info: meu vi ite Vertues OF uses. 
8crofulous p»isor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enfeebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence. 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or —— the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows ite presence, 
coo on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
ARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of dis 
ease see. Persons afflicted with the tollowing complaints 
generally find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this SARSAPARILLA: St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas 
Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Xingworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 
rs, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 
Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
though a long time is required tor subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrhea or Whites, Uterine U1- 
cerations, and Female Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its — and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis. 





NEW YORK. 
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— To ity, Congestion 
aundice, when acteing, © they often do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood. This SARSAPARILLA is a 


strength and vigor of the system. Those who are La 


ite restorative power upon trial. 


Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 
Bold by all ay Law =. 











DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL 
Bank of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of 


Europe issued by 


AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 


wounds, on the other hand, are never perfectly closed. 
case, whether the wound 


degeneratea into a slow sore, or. 
after having been ap; 


mtly healed has violently broken ou 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARE: GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
| gut nating Namoer, 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Num 
pate ea en tengo FE 

Having been assumed by other we 
public in respect to sald imitations. ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 


sto caution the 


afresh, HoLLoway’s OrnTMENT, applied as a dressing, will even 


t 
sound and permaventl 
from the part. Sold by all Druggists. 


THE 


Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulations of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
or inflammation of the Liver, and 


restorer jor the 
id and 
Listiess, Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with Ner.ous Ap- 
—— or Fears, or any of the affections symptomatic of 

‘eakness, will find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 


Prepared by DR. J.0, AYER & ©O., Practical and 
OLLOWAYW'S Ointment.—The re-opening of old| ft 


wouncs is a source of great suffering to thousands. Some 
In either 


ually remove every particle of inflammation, fill the orifice with 
prevent any further pain or trouble 


INSURANCE. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 
AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. W. 
Is A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since, The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especially 
IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 

cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company 
I can be effected by letter full directions given upon 








application. 
Agents wanted in?City and Country, 


JOHN C. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING, 


Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 


DAVID MURRAY, 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL-HANGER, AND 
GENERAL JOBBER, 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 37th 8ts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


AINE 
H nih! 5? s BASS e 
147 & 149 EAST TWENTY-SECOND BT., N. Y. 


M. TRILLARD, 
MERCHANT TAILOR. 
251 4th Avenue, 

COR. OF 20TH 8T. 


J. CAIRNS, 

Manufacturer of Military and Society Orna- 
ments, also Police, Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 
GRAND 8TREET, Between Mott and Elizabeth sts., New York. 


THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the Judges at the Jate Fair of the American Institute 
held im Bopt. and Oot,, 1967, to be 


THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered ty the American Institnte, with the 

Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Judges to be 

THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM, 

Free Circulars to all who send for them to 

MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York. 

MANS LOVETT’s °°} > 

SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIE STREKT, 

HALIFAX, N. 8. 

REMOVAL, 

JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
Has Removed his Business from No. $23 Canal 8t., 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
No. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street, 

ta” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


W. SMITH, 
(Katablished, 1848, 

HERALDIC € ASER. 

Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 

Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 

Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 

No. 176 MERGER STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York, 
































ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 
Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and Organs at great bargairs. 
Any ot the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Chickering’s, Steinway’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
anos tuned and repaired. Illustrated catalogues m. led. Ware- 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS & CO 
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ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH fo 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMB, and giving a SWEET FRA 








EDDING CARDS, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT 
ING, at GIMBREDE’s, 
588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


GRANCE to the Breath. 


Prepared only by 
' DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 





EDDING ENVELOP 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES, 


WwW 


ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 


No. 635 Broadway, New York, 








CAUTION !—Ax injunction was ponies by the Supreme Court GIMBREDE’S, 688 and 872 BROADWAY. CAUTION. 

New York) at Term, January, 1867, Being desirous of protecting our customers and the p 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 308. ONOGRAMS, MO8T ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN- st @ new and dangerous imitation offered to them un der 
Hangar Ownms, GILLOTT & EST NOTE PAPER AND STATIONERY. similar name, we would nee them to closely observe that 

Bole Agent, OL John St... nN. ¥. GIMBREDE’s, $83 and 872 BROADWAY. get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
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THE ALBION! 














Two Winters with the 
GOTHIC FURNACE. 


“ We have had occasion formerly to speak of the value of this 
F urnace and to point out a few of its excellent points, such, for 
in stance, as its Simplicity, Compactness, Ease ot Managem ent 
and Control, Economy ot Fuel, ctc. Having given it a trial for 
two unusually severe winters, we have found no reason to abate 
the recommendation first given. We tind no difficulty in keeping 
fire all winter with this Furnace. The fire was built last OctoSer 
avd continued to burn without cessation or rebuilding until 
B8pring. We have warmed about eight rooms, with an average of 


J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and ptr iu 


one ton of coal per month. To re the air from becoming 
d in the air chamber,—From the 


dry a water Evaporator is place 
Cultivator and Country Gentleman, June 1868. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, MAnvuracturer, 
605 Sixth Avenue, Yew York. 


These Furnaces are especially adapted for warming Churches | #24 COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES, and B 


Send for einen 


and Dwellings. 


STEPHENS “« 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 
Patented Nov. 19, 1864. 
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CALCIUM LICHTS. 


THOMAS D. BENSOW. 

ate for Theatres, Ball Rooms, Festivals, Political Meetings, 
580 Hupson 8f., near Abingdon Square, New York. Also 

| at A of Calcium Light Apparatus. 


——— —~ —_ 


JOHN KOEHLER, 


TiN AND COPPERSMITH, 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces and 
House Furnishing Goods. Cooking Utensils Tinned and Re- 


paired, 
No. 108 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 11th and 12th Streets, New York. 
Near A. T. Stewart's. 


JEREMIAH KENNEDY’S 
MARBLE WORKS, 


1436 BROADWAY, Near 4lst Street, N. Y. 
STATUARY AND MARBLE MANTELS, TILING, &c., 
At Reasonable Rates 
ta” All Orders Promptly Attended to! 











HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 


SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 
No, 35, UNION SQUARE. New York. 


THE 
WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, [adigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
and Rheumatic Affections 
NATURE'S OWN 


CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


TARRANT'S 








SturzeR ApERIENT 


RELIABLE MEDICINE 


Ever offrred to the people for the above classs of diseases. 

The nurfing babe, ite brothers and sisters, its parents and 
grand parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
their different complaints, 


BEST AND MOST 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


GRAVES & PIER. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 








HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLABESTS, ROBES, 
_ 486 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th th St. the York. — 


s. D. KEHOE, 
309 BROaDWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufscturer of Indian Clubs, Croquet Bats and Balls 
Dumb Bells, Base Ball Bats, Ten Pins and Balls, Heal Padded 
Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 
List or Prices or Inp1ian Cuvss. 
6,7 & pom 5 each, per pair & = Sizes for Ladies and Child 


10 tbs. 2 Iba, each, r rs 2 00 
12 “ “ “ ¢ 4 “ = eu 3 00 
15 oy “ it 10 00 : o ‘ o b> 4 50 
20 “ “a +o 14 00 5 oe “ o 5 00 
gm ¢ «© « 16 00 


The Trade Supplied at Liberal Discount. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 
NO. 831 IBROADWAY. 


8end for a a Cireular. — 








"THE “ALB ION. 
Established in 1822. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 

City of New York, and devoted to 

NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE: 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate ot 


Six Dollars per ammum, or 13 Cents per Copy 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


4 Cents per line, single insertion. 
“« over one and under three months, 


74 “ ==“  — for one year, standing unchanged. 
wr ALnto™ is corved by carricrs at the residence Of Subscr- 
ders in the cities of Nea York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORES COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION, 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 

Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs 

APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALBion One Year, with any 

Six of the above Edition, for $6, 

To CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBIow One Year to each, with 

the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor $18. 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The ALsron One Year to each, with 

Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30. 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition 

[now in course of Pubilcation] in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 33 

Plates, as follows :— 

Vol.1 Pickwick Papers, pomnely Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 

tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 

Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House , 

Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 

Friend. 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Nombey 

& Son, David Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Atston One Year and any 

Bingle Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Atsron One Yearfto each, and 

any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 

rO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Arsion One Year to each, and 

the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.) 

fO CLUBS OF TEN—The ALsion One Year to each, two 

Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of tus 

Popular Edition, for $60. 


1 he above books will all be forwarded, posTaGE Parp, THROUGH- 
out Tas Unirep States. Any present subscriber forwording 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six numbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 

WM. H MORRELL &4 SHEPHERD, 





HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 


39 Park Row, N. ¥. 


Street, Bet. Gansevoort, New York. 


VAN NOTE & SON, 


GRATE, FENDER & FIRE- 
PLACE HEATER 


MANUFACTURERS, 
1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Canal 
Street, near Varick, New York. 
Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 
UNION CAS HEATERS 
AND 
COOKING STOVES, 
For Sate WHOLESALE aND RETAIL aT 
612 Broadway, New York. 

HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 

STOVES, RANGES AND HEATERS. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
STEWART 
COOKING AND OVEN PARLOR 
STOVES 
The Leading Stoves of the Present Age, 
AND THE NEW 
Stewart Parlor Base Burner. 

ALSO 
The Improved Revertible-Flue Hot Air 
Furnace, 


Which now takes the lead of all others for Heating 
Caurcugs, PuBLic BuILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


The Warren Double Oven Range, 


The bes: made, a most economical and eurest operating Cook- 
ing Range now in the market. 

A FULL 8UPPLY OF 
First Olass and Common Stoves 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Proprietors of Clinton Stove Works, 
TROY, N. Y. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


Fuller, Warren & Co., 53 State Street, Chicago, Il. 
Faller, Warren & Co., 80 River 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Fon SALE BY 
FG. BD Me Ba Gtigic ccccccccescccccens 236 Water Street, New York. 
Geo. W. Walker & Co.,........... 50 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
J. Hook Richards,........ ~+-442 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Mc. 
ERs cocccccccscesss egccdocccceccoes Washington, D. C. 
inch gvannondéeeiadabsssenccsodaee Providence, R. I. 
Py Sic cc cccctcncccccccscccses —e St. Louis, Mo, 
i inti acsendiéenenbesoiened «e.....-Louisville, Ky. 
CG das cakirinsannieewsnnenscandiamad Hartford, Conn. 


And by Dealers in all the principal Cities and Towns through- 
out the United States. 


Radi oath sungiiete furnished on ie. 


HOUSES WARMED WITH PURE AIR, 
By the use of the well. known 


SANDFORD’S CHALLENCE HEATERS, 


Portable or set in brick. About 15,000 in use, which prove 
their value. 


THE NEW YORK FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 
An improvement on all Heaters of this class, and very orna- 
mental, 

MAMMOTH, A GLOBE HEATER, 

Powerful and strong. 
COSMOPOLITE, 
Parlor and Office Stove, a great favourite. And the 

BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNING PARLOR STOVE, 


Beautiful, low-priced, and requires a fresh supply of coal every 
twenty-four hours. 


MUTUAL FRIEND AND LIVE OAK, 
First-class Cooking Stoves, something extra. 
CHALLENCE RANCES, 


Two Ovens, set in or out of fire-place, popular and well-tested, 
for coal or wood. 


BEACON LIGHT, 


One Oven, Portable Range, very successful, and a great variety of 
other Stoves and Heaters, suited to every want, made by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 = 8T., N.Y. 





Send for Circular. 
y BATES’S 
eth Rorsieniric 


Stammerin a For 


Descriptive Pamph- 
let and Dra’ address 
Simpson & <o., Box 5076, New York P. O. 


JOHN McKEN 
"Successor to L. aw) MARBLE wones’ 641 Hudson 
Horatio and Mantel Pieces, 





a Head-Btones, Plombers’ Slabs, Tiling, &c., & 
N. B. Jobbing Punctually Attended to. ” 














